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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE effect of the President’s message upon business in this 
country has been very slight, just because nobody expects 
Congress to embody his proposal in a law. In Scotland it had the 
effect of raising the price of iron, and thus ruining several firms 
inthe trade. Thisshowshow much the American consumer would 
profit by a removal of the duty. The notion that British prices 
would remain as they are, in the face of a greatly increased de- 
mand from our side, is a delusion which ought not to need refuta- 
tion. For atime, perhaps, they would keep prices lower than the 
American producer could afford, in order to clear the field of his 
competition. But when that was accomplished they would illus- 
trate Mr. Stephen Colwell’s saying that the price of an English 
commodity is determined very largely by the amount of our de- 
pendence upon England for our supply of that commodity. This 
was the game played on us in 1847-50. The English manufactur- 
ers crushed out the American iron supply, and then for years sold 
us iron at a higher figure than American furnaces and forges had 
been asking when they were in operation. 

Our British cousins show their usual inability to comprehend 
any methods of government but their own in their jubilation over 
Mr. Cleveland’s message. They rank it with the Queen’s speech 
in political importance, and think it outlines the policy to which 
our legislation must be adapted. But the Queen’s speech is the of- 
ficial programme of a ministry which takes direct charge of legis- 
lation and which has a working majority in one branch of the na- 
tional legislature, with power to coerce the other. It proceeds 
from men who have the matter intheirown hands. In our Amer- 
ican system the executive authority stands in no such relation to 
the legislative. The two are independent and codrdinate, except 
for the veto power. Mr. Cleveland is not more anxious for the 
destruction of our protective policy than he was two years ago for 
the cessation of silver coinage. In both cases he has used his in- 
fluence and patronage to secure the adoption of his policy; in 
both he will fail. His message is merely the expression of the 
opinion of a very high official, whose control of patronage gives 
him a great but not absolute influence in the councils of his party. 





ONE of the most important points made in the message was 
the smallness of the number of laborers employed in the protected 
industries, the President gravely arguing that laborers of other 
kinds have no interest in maintaining the Protective Tariff. Some 
of his own friends among the farmers of this State have taken the 
trouble to convince him of absurdity on this point. At the recent 
meeting of the State Grange they attacked the Tariff'on the ground 
that its effects on the labor market were a serious disadvantage to 
the farmer. The factory, it was said, drew off the best workmen ; 
farmers had to pay higher wages to those who were left them, and 
also to artisans and mechanics of all kinds, whom they had to 
employ in or around their farms. All these disadvantages were 
to be removed by Free Trade. There could be no flatter contra- 
diction of Mr. Cleveland’s dictum that the Tariff improves only 
the wages of labor in protected industries, and also no plainer 
warning to workmen of all sorts as to what Free Trade will do for 
them, and why certain employers of labor might wish to see it 
introduced. 

The farmers, as a body, had too much good sense to array 
themselves in opposition to the Tariff. They have serious grievan- 
ces, it is true, which justify a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
them asaclass. But these grievances arise from the railroad 
management, which has deprived them of the advantages which 
should attend nearness to great centres of industry. But the 





remedy is not to be found in destroying those centres, but in the 
execution and extension of the policy outlined by the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has gone off to Canada to spend his Christ- 
mas. His visit to this country has been attended with very little 
eclat. He has been dined and wined by officials, whose duty lay 
in that direction, or by gentlemen who love guests of distinction. 
But almost any Englishman who had come on such an errand 
would have been treated with as much attention, while a visit 
from Mr. Gladstone would have thrown the American people into 
a transport of hospitable enthusiasm. In fact, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
measure is taken more justly in this country than at home. We 
find in him a man of considerable talent,who owes the prominence 
he enjoys in British politics to purely factitious considerations, 
and who possesses none of the insights of a great statesman. So 
he excites neither enthusiasm nor enmity, the Irish in America 
treating him with a cool disdain which shows their sense of the 
fitness of things. 





IN the Senate the questions of restriction on immigration and 
of a postal telegraph system occupy a large share of attention. 
Several bills have been introduced for the regulation of immigra- 
tion, that by Mr. Morrill of Vermont attracting the most atten- 
tion. Mr. Morrill thinks the time has come when the quality 
rather than the quantity of immigration should concern us. In 
1880 we had nearly fifteen million people of foreign birth living 
in this country, and we did not need an indefinite influx of new 
comers to increase the difficulty of maintaining the homogeneity 
of the nation. He would substitute for the inspection in ports of 
landing an inspection of our consuls abroad, with especial refer- 
ence to the moral character of the applicants for the consular cer- 
tificate. This would enable a careful examination of every case 
at the spot where information was obtainable, instead of a hasty 
inspection of thousands daily at a point far distant from all such 
evidence. 

But why not accompany this with stricter regulation of the 
vessels which convey immigrants to our shores? Immigration 
has been cheapened and thus stimulated by making transporta- 
tion of such people both nasty and risky. A French steamship of 
the “tramp” sort came into New York the other day so over- 
loaded with immigrants that it had been found impossible to wash 
the decks at any time during the voyage. The filth of the vessel 
and her human cargo was unspeakable. And had the ship met 
with any serious mishap, they all must have drowned for want of 
boats, rafts, and life-preservers for so great a number. Indeed the 
best steamship lines no longer profess to supply enough boats and 
rafts for all their passengers. This and a proper limitation of the 
number of passengers the new law should enact, with ample pro- 
vision for its enforcement. 





AT this writing the Senate has taken no action on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Lamar, and consequently none on that of Mr. Dick- 
inson, while it has confirmed that of Mr. Fairchild as Secretary of 
the Treasury. It is rare that the nomination of an ex-Senator to 
any place excites serious opposition, and the resistance to con- 
firmation in this case is quite unique in its force. It is not parti- 
san in its motive, for everybody recognizes the right of the Presi- 
dent to give the vacant seat toa man of his own party. It only 
can be a question between one Democrat and another, and the fact 
of Mr. Lamar’s already more than mature age, (he is past 62), 
would lead Republicans who considered the matter as partisans 
only to prefer him to a younger man, as his place is the more 
likely to be vacated early, and perhaps to be filled by a Republi- 
can. Neither is the objection personal, for Mr. Lamar is a pleas- 
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ant and estimable gentleman, who made many friends among Re- 
publicans in the Senate, and has probably lost none by his ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department. It is first of all the 
objection to the fatal weakness of character shown by him in 
his dealing with the political situation in Mississippi, by which 
he became first a passive accomplice in debt-repudiation, and 
second in the obliteration of the Republican vote by force and 
fraud. It is secondly the grave doubt excited as to his at- 
tachment to the Constitution, as it stands, by his vote against a 
resolution which affirmed the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments. It is lastly the doubt of his possessing the legal experi- 
ence required in an occupant of the Supreme bench. He did not 
practice his profession for more than thirty years. His career as 
professor, soldier, and politician has withdrawn him for the best 
part of his life from the pursuit of that most jealous of mistresses 
the law. He would go on the bench with no better qualifications 
than a bundle of sectional and out-of-date ideas,—a representative 
of the Old South and its Bourbon principles. It would be a libel 
on the Democratic party to say that this is the best choice that 
could be made, even if the nominee must be taken from the 
South. 


THE bill to establish a postal telegraph system evidently has 
strong friends in the Senate, and they were able to secure its ref- 
erence at first to a special committee, though subsequently, at the 
request of Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin, this was reconsidered, 
and it was sent to his committee on post-offices. That committee 
has been very slow, heretofore, in acting upon similar measures, 
but it is probable that it has been sufficiently roused, this time, to 
be more punctual. It is notable that Senators who have traveled 
in Europe, and have had some experience of the government tele- 
graphs of that continent, are not especially desirous of making the 
change. The greater cheapness of service is attended by serious 
disadvantages, even in countries where there is no extension of 
executive patronage in connection with the public telegraphs. 

While telegraphs are not an article of public necessity, schools 
are such, and therefore we are glad to see that Mr. Blair is re- 
solved to revive his bill for the extinction of illiteracy by aid from 
the general treasury. In view of the substantial unanimity with 
which the bill passed the Senate a year ago, there need be no de- 
lay in sending it down to the House, where it will have to run the 
gauntlet of Speaker Carlisle and his well-packed committee on 
education. But it is much stronger in the House, and especially 
with the Southern members, than it was in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. Several Southern Congressmen were refused renomination 
because they took part with Mr. Carlisle in trying to kill it, and 
in the election of last August in Kentucky it played a part only 
second to the Tariff in imperiling the future of the Democratic 
party. We doubt if Mr. Carlisle will dare to deal with it as he 
did two years ago, and if he does, its friends surely are strong 
enough to circumvent him. 








THE vote on the motion to take up the Blair bill for consider- 
ation, on Tuesday, was 38 to 15, the majority being composed of 
24 Republicans and 14 Democrats, while the minority was com- 
posed of 14 Democrats and 1 Republican,—Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut. General Hawley, it is to be hoped, may see after a 
time that in setting himself against all his party colleagues, and 
against the practically unanimous voice of the Republicans of the 
country, he is preserving his consistency at a high cost. This 
measure is one of such importance, and of such overwhelming pro- 
priety that it should have the outright and manful help of every 
Republican. 

It is curious to observe who the fourteen Democrats in the 
negative were. The two Senators from Delaware,—of course ; 
two from Tennessee, two from Texas, and two from Missouri; one 
each, (Beck, Butler, Faulkner, Gorman, Hearst, Morgan), from 
Kentucky, South Carolina, West Virginia, Maryland, California, 
and Alabama. The issue thus made up in Tennessee cannot fail 





to be useful to the Republicans of that State, and even Missouri 
ought to be influenced by it. Both the (Democratic) Senators from 
North Carolina, Ransom and Vance, voted to take up the bill, and 
so did Blackburn, of Kentucky. These gentlemen seem to have 
learned to interpret the growing demand of the Southern people. 
The other eleven Democrats in the affirmative were Berry, Blod- 
gett, Brown, Call, George, Hampton, Jones, (Arkansas), Pasco, 
Payne, Pugh, and Turpie. 





GENERAL BRowngE, of Indiana, who has been for several ses- 
sions one of the Republican members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and has rendered excellent service on it, expresses 
himself with admirable sense as to the desirable policy in regard 
to the revenues. Of the internal revenue taxes, he is willing to 
repeal that on tobacco, but not as a separate and single measure. 
It should be united with some other repeal, affording greater relief 
to the public, as, for instance, the sugar duty. Concerning this he 
says: 

“TIT would begin by saving $50,000,000 yearly on sugar. Last year the 
revenue on sugar, molasses, etc., reached the enormous sum of $58,000,000, 
and this income is increasing at the rate of $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 annually. 
Our people consume over 2,800,000,000 pounds each year, and only about 
300,000,000 pounds of this is produced in the United States. Our sugar pro- 
duction is not increasing, while the consumption is. It is absurd to claim 
that the people ought to pay this monstrous tax to protect some three hun- 
dred sugar-planters in a single State in the production of a commodity of an 
aunual value of only about $16,000,000. Thesugar tax is in no sense protec- 
tive—it is for revenue only. Let it go. 

“Tt is said this will destroy this industry. It would be much better to 
pay the planter bounty on his product equal to the present import duty than 
to longer tolerate the present tax. 

“ Again, it is suggested that nothing will be saved to the people by re- 
pealing this tax ; that the sugar-exporting countries will at once impose an 
export tax equal to or above the import duty taken off. This danger can be 
averted by giving the advantages of our free market to such countries only 
as do not impose an export tax.” 

This is precisely the truth of the case, and it is gratifying to 
find that the practical men at the head of the Republican column 
in Congress, have a clear understanding of it. The principal place 
to cut, in the customs revenue, is sugar ; the only important place, 
in the internal revenue, is tobacco. All else is mere detail, in the 
present condition of things. 





THERE seems to be justice in the complaint that the Adminis- 
tration has used the discretion vested in it by law with regard to 
the Canadian railroads to the prejudice of our own transportation 
lines. It was foreseen at the time of the passage of the Inter- 
State Commerce law that the Canadian through lines would pos- 
sess advantages over our railroads, in that they are not debarred 
from carrying through freight at lower rates than local freight. 
The only power we possess to compel them to avoid using this 
advantage over us is to-withdraw the privilege of sending freight 
in bond across American territory. But instead of taking this 
step to check their unfair competition with us, Secretary Fair- 
child has moved in exactly the opposite direction. He has given 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which connects with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, the privilege of sending goods in bond 
to the Mississippi valley over that railroad and various American 
roads which connect with it, and has not exacted any terms 
whatever as to freight charges. And, of course, he has done 
nothing to secure fair play for our Eastern railroads from their 
Canadian rivals, the Grand Trunk and the Inter-Colonial roads. 
As the Revised Statutes vest the discretion in the Secretary, and 
do not make it obligatory upon him to do this, the whole responsi- 
bility rests upon him, and we must presume that he acted without 
any sense of the indirect bearings of the concessions he made. 





WHILE Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, seems to have been accepted 
as the Democratic leader in the Senate, the Democrats of the 
House are in a headless condition. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Hurd 
are in retirement ; Mr. Randall is discredited as unsound on the 
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party issue; Mr. Carlisle is in the chair. Mr.S. 8S. Cox is hardly 
of weight enough for the place, and nobody takes seriously the 
nomination by which the Administration has put Mr. Mills, of 
Texas, forward as the spokesman of the party. Unless Colonel 
Hatch, of Missouri, or Mr. Scott of our own State, develops powers 
which they have not put in evidence, we see no hope for the 
Democracy. We observe that Mr. Carlisle does not recognize 
either of them as a leader. He has put himself, Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Randall, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Cannon on the Committee on Rules. 
So there is nobody on the floor of the House who holds the place 
Mr. Reed holds on the Republican side. 

In his extraordivary opening address, in which the Speaker 
anticipated the President’s message and pronounced upon the 
proper policy for the House, the country was told by Mr. Carlisle 
that the legislation for the reduction of the Surplus was a matter 
of the greatest urgency. But his sense of this urgency and of the 
danger attendant on delay has not made the Speaker more prompt 
than usual in putting the House into sailing trim by appointing 
the Committees. Although he has spoken of his election to the 
Speakership as a foregone conclusion for months past, and has had 
the list of the House, with but one vacant place, before him, he 
has spent the opening weeks of the session in a vain effort to com- 
plete his appointments, and now confesses that he will be ob- 
liged to postpone their announcement until after the holidays. 





Mr. EvGENE HiGGins, who has been a distinguished orna- 
ment of this Reform administration, as patronage clerk of the 
Treasury department, now returns to private life. Mr. Higgins 
explains that he did not and would not retire so long as the news- 
papers persisted in their offensive remarks about his previous 
record as a manipulator of conventions and elections in the inter- 
est of the Gorman Ring. Now that the flow of these has ceased, 
he feels able to resign with dignity, and with a certificate from 
Mr. Fairchild as to the faithfulness with which he had attended to 
the duties of his office. If Mr. Higgins will scan the newspaper 
notices of his resignation, he will be led to infer that the news- 
papers ceased telling the truth about him, not because they had 
changed their minds, but because they had discovered that the 
Administration would stand any amount of censure rather than 
offend Mr. Gorman by dismissing his henchman. Nobody has 
changed his mind about Mr. Higgins, but the terms of the letter 
in which his resignation is accepted may lead some people to 
make remarks about Mr. Fairchild. 

The new occupant of the office, Mr. Smith, is a cousin of Mr. 
Fairchild. We see nothing objectionable in this, if Mr. Smith is 
a capable man. The sin of nepotism is not simply in finding 
places for relatives, but in giving them places for which they are 
unfit. No man should be excluded from public life because he 
has the misfortune to be a kinsman of one already in public life. 
Nor should the country be debarrrd by’any such consideration 
from enjoying his services. It hardly can be said of Mr. Smith 
that a better man has been removed to make room for him. To 
say so would be a very severe reflection upon his character. Itis 
equally true, however, that public men take a double responsi- 
bility when they appoint their relatives to office, as any failure on 
their part earns double blame. 





THE Knights of Labor have a new rival in the American Con- 
federation of Labor, whose general strength is still an unknown 
quantity. We infer from its proceedings at Baltimore that it is a 
smaller body with proportionally fewer foreign workmen than the 
Knights have. For this reason it may be regarded as the right 
wing of the labor movement, as the Labor Union is the left, and 
the Knights the centre. It is significant of this that a resolution 
approving of the principle of the proposed Treaty of Arbitration 
with Great Britain was passed, in spite of the protests of the few 
Irishmen who had seats in the Convention, and whose excited 
susceptibilities were soothed by a unanimous expression of sym- 
pathy with the Home Rule cause. At the same time the conven- 





tion denounced the proposed treaty with Russia for the extradi- 
tion of political offenders who resort to assassination. The at- 
tempt to get the views of the convention on the Tariff question 
was defeated by a little knot of Free Traders, who resisted the 
introduction of a test resolution. As the rules required unani- 
mous consent, they were successful, but their resistance was a 
confession that they are a hopeless minority. The American work- 
man does not believe in Free Trade of any pattern that has yet 
been offered him. 

The Knights will suffer a severe blow should Mr. Powderly’s 
sudden and severe illness result in unfitting him for the duties of 
their leadership. At present he is reported as convalescing rapidly 
after his hemorrhage; but it is probable that his physicians will 
require him to abstain from active work for some time to come. 





THE political situation in the world of labor is undergoing 
serious changes. The most notable is Mr. Henry George’s parting 
company with the Protectionist workmen, by declaring for Free 
Trade as a political issue. Of course there has been no secret as 
to his preferences for Free Trade from his first appearance before 
the public, and especially since he published his shallow and 
illogical book on the subject. But since he became a candidate 
for office there has been a sort of armed truce between him and a 
very large section of his friends, such as Mr. Powderly and Mr. 
Ford. The subject has been ignored on both sides. Now at last 
he is out with a declaration that this is the question of the day 
next to that of land nationalization, and he will show no quarter 
to the Protectionist policy. Not that Mr. George stands with Mr. 
Carlisle and other halters between two opinions. He wants the 
entire abolition of custom houses and of the revenues derived from 
them, and the derivation of all revenue from “the single tax” on 
land. And some of the Mugwumps and Democrats explain that 
they “‘are not Free Traders,” but “ Revenue Reformers,” because 
they do not agree with Mr. George in this proposal. Free Trade, 
however, involves no such proposal. It is that policy which so 
adjusts customs and other taxes as to give no encouragement to 
capital to flow into any channel it would not otherwise occupy. 
A duty on tea or coffee, if not so high as to restrict consumption, 
would be in the exactest accord with the Free Trade policy, 
because we produce neither tea nor coffee. And the ideal Free 
Trade tariff is that which affects only those articles which cannot 
be produced at home. 

Mr. George’s political significance cannot but be still farther 
reduced by this step, to the general advantage of the country. 
Multitudes of his followers have discovered already that his 
“land reform,” whether desirable or not, is entirely impracticable, 
and they are not encouraged in their allegiance to his political for- 
tunes by the discovery that he intends to subject their labor to 
the freest competition with the underpaid labor of Europe. It is 
true that he professes to make the proposal out of the largest re- 
spect for labor, as being fully able to take care of itself without 
the intervention of a protective Tariff. That he is quite sincerein 
this statement is ample proof of the doctrinaire character of his 
mind. If it be so, why did he make such an ado over the wrongs 
inflicted on the miners of our State by the store-order system ? 
Are they not able to take care of themselves? Do they need a 
law to put a stop to the store-order payment? We think they do, 
and Mr. George seemed to think so when he was writing his fierce 
articles in the North American Review. That the American work- 
man cannot stand unrestricted competition with ill paid labor is 
shown by his demand for the laws which now restrict the impor- 
tation of such labor from either China or Europe. Can he afford 
it better when such labor is left at home, and only its cheap pro- 
ducts brought us? 





THE joy with which Mr. Cleveland’s message has been greeted 
in England is partly because of the hope it excites of a Free Trade 
Tariff on our side, but also because it is thought to furnish a back- 
set to the rising party of Protectionists at home. The growth of 
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a feeling adverse to the policy of Cobden and Bright has been go- 
ing on in England for fully twenty years, and has gathered great 
force in the last five because of the pressure of German competi- 
tion in manufactures from the one side, and American competition 
in farm produce on the other. It is therefore an alliance between 
town and country, and not a rally of the former alone, which 
threatens the overthow of Free Trade. At first it was treated as 
the freak of a few Tories, who never had been thoroughly con- 
verted to the Cobdenite gospel, although they had been silenced for 
atime. But of late it has been recognized as a force so impor- 
tant that statesmen are constrained to take account of it, although 
even Lord Salisbury has been obliged by his fears for the Unionist 
alliance to disclaim any intention of giving it his support. 

How much the example and the prosperity of the United 
States have done to discredit Free Trade in England, as also 
throughout Europe generally, comes out in the jubilation over the 
President’s message. It is said that America has found her policy 
is a mistaken one, and that she is ready now to retrace her steps. 
At most the Fair Traders wished to force down the hostile Tariffs 
of other countries by retaliation on England’s part. But Mr. 
Cleveland has done more to that end than all the Fair Trade 
leagues could have done. 

If the English Protectionists are disheartened by what has 
been reported from America, they will find reason to take courage 
again before this session of Congressis over. It will be found that 
Mr. Cleveland’s contribution to the success of Free Trade isa very 
small one, and that America has seen no reason to changeits mind. 





THAT the military movement on the frontiers of Austro- 
Hungary and Russia are the first steps to a great European war is 
not the judgment of the most far-seeing students of the European 
situation. Such movements are a natural concomitant of the mil- 
itary situation in Europe. Each of the governments implicated 
in the absurd and offensive military system which weighs upon 
Europe must vindicate its course by the pretense that war is im- 
minent. So about once a year or oftener they “march up the 
hill, and then march down again,’ and ask for more money and 
more troops. Apart from the wickedness of such a conflict, it 
would be better economy of both money and life to have a war, 
for the years spent in barracks are taken out of life in the worst 
sense, 








THE OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS. 

[HE annual festival, whose growing observance marks a change 

in the habits of the American people, is in great danger of 
becoming a social burden rather than a pleasure. Thus far the 
people who have done the most to give character and direction to 
it are those who are the most interested in exaggerating all the 
bad tendencies which have come to be associated with it,—we 
mean the shop-keepers. The practice of multiplying gifts to young 
and old, and of increasing their costliness, is that of which we 
especially complain. The old and true celebration of Christmas 
was that which regarded the children, and perhaps the servants of 
the family, as the proper recipients of Christmas gifts. And these 
were of a kind which involved no great outlay in money. They 
were trifles, whose presence in the Christmas time was not accom- 
panied by any regretful thoughts as to their cost. But all that is 
changed. The circle of those who expect to be remembered has 
widened indefinitely. The character of the gifts bestowed even 
upon children has changed in the direction of greater costliness. 
And just at the time of year when most people are thinking how to 
make both ends meet, and square their accounts, there comes a 
social and family demand for outlay which to many is most 
embarrassing. 

The two great purposes of the festival, considered on its so- 
cial side, are thus frustrated. The first is that it is the children’s 
festival, corresponding in Christendom to the Japanese “‘ feast of 
kites” and “‘ feast of dolls,” which are kept for the pleasure of the 
rising generation. The historic occasion of the festival naturally 





suggests this. It was to the Child of Bethlehem that the wise 
men brought their gifts from afar. And in wiser times than ours 
the older people were presumed to derive their joy from that of 
the children. But when once this limit is broken, entirely differ- 
ent considerations come into play. A genuine child can be made 
happy by a very small outlay. In the case of grown people, as 
of spoiled children, the question of the cost comes in almost of 
necessity, and other emotions than those of pleasure are evoked 
by that consideration on one side or the other. Either the giver 
begrudges or the recipient despises ,and our “‘ happy Christmas”? is 
dragged down to the level of a fashionable wedding in the matter 
of its costly and unloving gifts. 

Old Christmas was the scene of happy and homelike sports 
which the mania for gifts is driving out of use. The very chil- 
dren have no time for them ; they are occupied so much with the 
endless series of toys and picture-books, which the day has 
brought them. The only interruption is the heavy Christmas din- 
ner, which rather dulls and stupefies, than elicits gladness. We 
have begun to cultivate many new arts in America in the last 
century, but at the cost of forgetting some of our old ones. The 
colonial and early Republican period was marked by a knowledge 
of the art of social enjoyment, which has decayed rather than 
gained with the increase of wealth and consequently of ostenta- 
tion. We get from letters and memoirs glimpses of what Christ- 
mas was in those days when less fuss was made over it,and yet, as 
we believe, more genuine happiness attended it. 

The dominance of the store-keepers’ influence in the matter 
never was more fully exemplified than this year. They began the 
Christmas season with the beginning of the mouth. Week after 
week they filled their windows and spread their counters with 
the things which the customs of the season compel people to buy. 
And the public fell in at once with the innovation. Week after 
week the stores were jammed and the streets were thronged with 
crowds, from whom there was not asound of merriment, while 
their set, if not distressed faces, told the story of the anxieties and 
responsibilities which come in greater weight with every new 
Christmas. This year money was not so plenty as it had been in 
former years. The problem was how to get a cheap thing which 
would show well. ‘“‘ We work four times as hard for every dollar 
we get, as we did some years back,” one large merchant told us. 
So the search for cheap pretentiousness went on week after week, 
and gifts that meant nothing but compliance with a social neces- 
sity were bought perhaps as often and for as much as those which 
stood for true affection and a desire to give happiness. 

“ Gifts from one who loved me,— 
’Twas high time they came; 

When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame.” 

Let us get back to first principles. What is Christmas for ? 
Not to enrich the shop-keepers, but to express in a social festival 
our sense of what the world gained in the great gift, which made 
a poor world rich. Make it a time of cheerful worship. Make it 
a time of joyful social reunion and old fashioned sports. Let 
everything else go as better ‘ honored in the breach than in the ob- 


servance.”’ 








THE REPUBLICAN CLUB GATHERING. 


| is doubtful whether much was gained to the Republican party 

by the gathering of the Clubs at New York. There was a 
great deal of partisan steam, to be sure, but a considerable ab- 
sence of its use as an intelligent force. The good features of the 
Convention were the earnest Republican spirit, the evidence of 
hopefulness as to the future, the avoidance of compromising 
declarations as to measures or candidates, and the choice of men 
like Mr. Ryan, Mr. Evarts, and Mr. Foster, as the presiding offi- 
cers. Beyond this, there is not much to be said. The danger of 
such a gathering is obvious, and if, hereafter, its size and import- 
ance, as well as its noise and self-confidence, are to increase, it 
must be equally plain that it will be almost certain to forestall 
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and confuse the regular councils of the party, and that the na- 
tional convention may become a merely formal ratification of 
what has already been determined upon by the convention of the 
clubs. In such case the political affairs of the country would be 
little better off than those of France in those times when the clubs 
of Paris by their clamorous effrontery have frustrated policies and 
overthrown governments. 

So far as the convention is supposed to have indicated the 
party’s inclinations on the Presidency, great caution is to be 
observed in drawing any inferences whatever. The convention 
represented only a part of the States, and little more than one 
element of the party membership. Of the ardent and unhesitating 
class it had numerous representatives, but of those who consider 
before they. shout, not so many. As thus composed, it is remark- 
able that Mr. Blaine did not secure from it more encouragement, 
for the advocacy of his cause has always had the aid of a free and 
joyous vociferation. If lung-power would win the next election, 
it would be folly to withstand the claim of his renomination. Asa 
matter of fact, the convention committed itself to nobody, and gave 
no signs whatever by its official action as to the choice it would 
make. In the private expressions of its members it is claimed that 
there were more for Mr. Blaine than for any other candidate, and 
while even this is doubtful, it would be, as we have said, very 
surprising if such a gathering of the partisan organizations, unac- 
customed to consider the political situation with either care or 
caution, did not shout for the one who was their candidate in the 
most recent presidential contest. There was never a time, in all 
the long years of effort to make Henry Clay President, that the 
young Whigs, gathered in such a convention, would not have 
cheered themselves hoarse at every mention of his name. But all 
the same, it was voice spent in vain,—sound and nothing more. 

If the clubs are to form a permanent national organization, 
and to have a national convention, they should consider whether 
this should not be held after the Presidential nomination has been 
made, and tue party platform has been adopted. They would 
then have the course plainly laid out before them, and they might 
assist, both by their enthusiasm and their systematic work, in 
carrying forward the party’s plans. That would probably lead to 
success, whereas the present indication is that such conventions, 
held before the party has regularly and considerately matured its 
course of action, are only likely to bring confusion and so increase 
the likelihood of defeat. 








THE TORIES AND THE POPE. 

Se prolonged intrigue of the English Roman Catholics for the 

defeat of the Irish Home Rule movement by enlisting the 
Pope for the maintenance of the Union, seems to have reached its 
climax. It began with the mission of Sir George Errington ina 
quasi-diplomatic capacity to Rome, to hold out the bait of an 
English embassy to the Vatican asa bribe to Leo XIII. It met 
with a decided rebuff when the Papacy accepted Dr. Walsh as 
Archbishop of Dublin, and for the first time in half a century re- 
jected the candidate for that see whom Dublin Castle had sug- 
gested. It was revived when the Pope sent Mgr. Persico to Eng- 
land to grace the ceremonies of Queen Victoria’s jubilee with his 
presence. It was through the influence of the Duke of Norfolk 
that that prelate was given the further commission to visit Ireland 
and to report to the papal Curia on the situation of affairs there. 
The diplomatic Italian tried to balance between both parties in 
his report. He condemned Home Rule on principle,—a matter of 
which he could know no more than any one else. He also con- 
demned the Coercion policy, whose workings he had seen with 
his own eyes. His English friends have followed up his report 
with an effort to secure from the Curia a condemnation of Home 
Rule, such as will detach the Irish bishops and priests from the 
National party,and array the Irish Catholic hierarchy, as in former 
days, on the side of the alien government of Ireland. No doubt 
the English Catholics think that they and the Church are ag- 
grieved by the policy of the Home Rulers. Formerly the Irish 





constituencies gave a goodly number of English Catholics seats in 
Parliament. They now ask of a man, not whether he is a Catho- 
lic, but whether he is a Home Ruler and will vote for Mr. Parnell. 
They actually prefer a Protestant Home Ruler to a Catholic 
Unionist, with the result that the Catholic minority in Parliament 
is neither so numerous nor so zealous for church interests as in 
the good old times when “the Pope’s brass band ”—as it was 
called—played any tune the Norfolks and the Bowyers called for. 
So they want to have the Irish coerced by the Pope through their 
clergy into finding seats for those English Catholics whom the 
Protestants of England will not have as their representatives. 
And they foresee that any plan of Home Rule which creates an 
Irish Parliament in Dublin will put an end to their ambition 
to represent Irish constituencies and neglect Irish interests at 
Westminster. 

Whatever the Pope may think of the situation, he is by far 
too much of a diplomatist to defy the Nationalist party in Ireland. 
He had his warning when an Irish bishop openly proclaimed that 
if Dr. Walsh were passed by, andthe Archbishop of Sidney were re- 
warded for his services to the British government by promotion to 
the see of Dublin, nothing could prevent a great secession of the 
Irish people from the Roman Catholic Church. No inducement 
has been offered which could lead the Roman Curia to take sucha 
risk as that. And the warning is repeated by Mr. Dillon, the 
most Catholic of the Home Rule leaders, who declares that he 
would as soon think of taking orders from the Sultan as from the 
Pope on such questions as this. The temper of the Irish people is 
not slavish. While they respect their church for its services in 
keeping alive the national spirit in the time when it was most se- 
verely repressed by the English combination of Church and State, 
they still have no idea of sacrificing their patriotic hopes to the 
demands of the political policy of the authorities at Rome. 








THE CORPUS SCHWENKFELDIANORUM. 


der proposal of the Schwenkfeldersto publish the works of their 
founder, along with documents illustrative of their church’s 
history in Europe and America, to commemorate the fourth cen- 
tenary of his birth in 1490, has met with so much encouragement 
as to give promise of its success. Of the three hundred subscrip- 
tions required for the undertaking, less than forty still are wanting. 
The Schwenkfelders themselves have subscribed with great liber- 
ality, and scholars and libraries in both Europe and America 
have seconded them in making the new edition possible. We 
commend to such American libraries as have not subscribed some 
considerations which may lead them to embrace an opportunity, 
which will come to an end with the issue of the first volume. 

1. The work is strictly a subscription book, and will not be 
placed upon the market. Those who are not on the list of sub- 
scribers before its issue will have no chance to get it, as the 
copies not secured for public libraries will be taken chiefly by 
members of the denomination to be cherished as the most precious 
of their family heirlooms. In their farm-houses in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania may be seen large manuscript volumes of their founder’s 
writings, copied laboriously by women’s hands chiefly, to supply 
the want of printed copies, which are now both scarce and costly. 
It is to meet this want that the new edition is undertaken. 

2. Thesignificance of Schwenkfeld’s writings is by no means 
to be measured by the paucity of his followers three hundred years 
after his death. His position in the history of the Reformation 
is one of primary importance. He represents on the one hand the 
German mysticism of the Middle Ages of the school of Eckhart or 
Tauler. This older current of “ pure religion and undefiled ” flows 
in his writings. He insisted on the religion of the heart, and the 
inward illumination of the Spirit, as they did; and thus he took 
a middle position between the unmystical types of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. In this respect he also anticipates much 
of the later development -of Protestantism, in which justice is 
done to the mystics as representing an element of permanent value 
in Christianity. ‘To borrow Schelling’s classification, if the Latin 
Church is Petrine, and the Protestant Pauline, that of Schwenk- 
feld is Johannine. 

8. At onetime it seemed most likely that a great church of 
this type would occupy the East of Germany, as the Lutherans 
did the centre, and the Reformed the West. But persecution, first 
by other Protestants and then by the Jesuits, defeated this expec- 
tation. After two centuries of prolonged suffering, the greater 
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part of the denomination, aided by certain Mennonites, emigrated 
to Pennsylvania in 1734, where they still live and commemorate their 
landing and the hospitality of the colonists by an annual festival on 
the 24th of September. The remnant leftin Europe became extinct 
in 1824. So that while the history and doctrines of the body continue 
to excite a lively interestamong the Protestant and even the Roman 
Catholic scholars of Germany, they have been an American de- 
nomination for more than a century anda half. Their records, 
therefore, have become a part of our national history, and their 
history a part of the church history of America. 

4. The writings of Caspar von Schwenkfeld, apart from their 
doctrinal and historical significance, have great literary merit. 
He ranks in this respect next to Luther himself among the writers 
of the Reformation period. Like his fellow Silesians Jacob Bohme 
Johann Scheffler, and Friedrich Schleiermacher, he was a poet as 
well asa thinker. This quality in his works has been recognized 
by F. C. Baur, of Tabingen, and other modern writers. 

5. The Corpus will be a scholarly piece of work. Prof. Ches- 
ter D. Hartranft,of the Hartford Theological Seminary, himself of 
this denomination by long descent although now a Congregation- 
alist, undertakes the editing. The text will be treated critically, 
and various readings noted. English prolegomena and notes, 
with portraits, facsimiles of manuscript, and indices, will furnish 
all needful apparatus. The arrangement of documents will be 
chronological. Besides the writings already in print, a large mass 
of matter still in manuscript will be given, the collections of the 
late A. F. H. Schneider, now in the British Museum, being espe- 
cially used for this purpose. 

The edition will not exceed sixteen volumes. It will be 
printed in Germany for reasons of convenience. Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hartel, of Leipzig, and Mr. Gustav E. Stechert, of New York, 
are to be the publishers. The subscription price is $6.00 a volume. 
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THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY.' 


i ers circulars recently sent out by the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, relating to the study of American history in our univer- 
sities and colleges, both by the same author, may not improperly 
be noticed together, though the earlier one has already received 
some attention in THE AMERICAN, (Vol. xiv., p. 104; June 4, 1887). 
William and Mary College at Williamsburg, Virginia, is, next 

to Harvard (1640), the oldest institution for higher education in 
this country. It was chartered in 1693. The Crown grant in- 
cluded 20,000 acres of land, the proceeds of a tobacco-tax, and a 
considerable sum of money. This land grant placed the colony of 
Virginia under a collegiate land-office. It was the President of 
William and Mary College that gave young George Washington 
his appointment as county surveyor in 1749, and from this com- 
mission, as Dr. Adams points out, it came about that Washington, 
thus made familiar with the “‘ back country,” was sent to Fort Du 
Quesne on the errand which was the introduction to his military 
career. He was chosen Chancellor of the College in 1788,—an 
office mostly of honor, his duty being to act as “the Maecenas, or 
patron of the College. For the sixty years previous to the Revolu- 
tion, the College at Williamsburg was the training school of the 
statesmen of the Revolutionary period. John Mercer, Governor of 
Maryland ; John Tyler and Beverly Randolph, Governors of Vir- 
ginia; John Blair, of the Supreme Court ; Peyton Randolph, first 
President of the Continental Congress ; Edmund Randolph, after- 
ward U.S. Attorney-General and Secretary of State; James Mon- 
roe, Thomas Jefferson, and Chief Justice John Marshall,—these were 
names that William and Mary enrolled before the War for Independ- 
ence. At the outbreak of hostilities, it was the richest college in 
the country. The war marks the period of its decline. Its income, 
paid in Continental money, became of little value. Virginia ceded 
her western lands to the United States, and, by the removal of the 
State capital to Richmond in 1779, the social and political life of 
Williamsburg lost its vitality. The College suffered accordingly. 
In 1824 an attempt was made to follow the capital to Richmond, 
but it was defeatedpartly on account of the ecclesiastical char- 
acter of the College, but principally because Jefferson and his 
friends were just then bent on the foundation of the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville. During the Civil War in 1862, a 
disorderly body of stragglers from the Union forces fired the 
College buildings, and they were entirely destroyed. The main 
building, however, has been rebuilt, and efforts have been made 
in Congress, earnestly supported by Senator Hoar, of Mass- 
achusetts, and others, to have the Government reimburse the Col- 
lege for the loss of 1862. Meanwhile it remains in a suspended 
condition, one officer, President Ewell, keeping it nominally open, 
in order to maintain its chartered rights. In Dr. Adams’s mono- 
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graph, he has as his object not so much a contribution to the local 
history of Virginia, as to call attention to what he unhesitatingly 
calls ‘‘ the greatest educational need of our time—the application 
of historical and political science to American politics” by the 
revival of ‘‘ that close connection which made the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary a seminary of statesmen.” Dr. Adams has a plan 
to accomplish this. ‘ From each of the 325 congressional districts 
thereshould be appointed by the respective congressmen,upon com- 
petitive examination, one student to enjoy government tuition in 
Washington for two years, at a civil academy, with an allowance 
of $600 a year for necessary expenses. The students should 
be instructed in physical, historical, and economic geography ; in 
political, constitutional, and diplomatic history; in the modern 
languages; and in all branches of political science, including 
political economy, statistics, forestry, administration, etc.” The 
workings of the Government these “‘ government fellows’? may 
observe every day; let them be required to do subordinate work 
in the Departments; let them be sent abroad to examine the meth- 
ods of foreign Bureaus ; let them be specially trained in the con- 
sular and diplomatic service ; even if all fail of receiving appoint- 
ments, a great gain results to the cause of good citizenship. 

The first and simplest objection likely to be made to this plan 
of Dr. Adams is the extreme difficulty of eliminating all consid- 
erations of party interest in its management. The possibility of 
change in the Administration every four years introduces compli- 
cations which, from the nature of the case, would be far more 
likely to occur in this school of practical politics than in the 
academies at West Pointand Annapolis. Other criticisms of greater 
or less importance do not come within the limits of this notice. 

The second circular, also by Dr. Adams, is an extended and 
valuable report on the study of history in American colleges and 
universities. Its aim is to revive the study of political science 
throughout this country by promoting the study of the American 
nation as a basis. There are chapters on history at Harvard, at 
Yale, at Columbia, at the University of Michigan, at Cornell, at 
Johns Hopkins, at Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr 
colleges. There is also an article prepared by Professor Francis 
W. Thorpe, of this city, and first published in Hducation, devoted 
to a general review of the study of history in American schools 
and colleges, and giving a full outline of the courses pursued in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy of the University 
of Pennsylvania. ‘ More time,’ writes Professor Thorpe, “ is 
given to the study of American History and Economics at Penn- 
sylvania than at any other university in this country.” 

There are many methods of teaching history described in the 
circular, some of these of great interest. The reader would be in- 
terested by the account of the Historical Seminary at Johns Hop- 
kins, and of the excellent management of the collections of books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers at the same place, and at Harvard. A 
just tribute is paid to the services of Mr. Justin Winsor of the 
Harvard library, editor of the ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” which is now appearing. The schools of Political Sci- 
ence existing at Michigan, Cornell, and Columbia are described, 
their history bearing directly on the cause that Dr. Adams advo- 
cates. We see also that he has recognized the vital importance of 
what Professor Thorpe has to say on the subject of the study of 
history in our public schools and academies,—a subject which it is 
intimated may be treated in a subsequent circular. That study,as 
now pursued in the public schools, “is, with few exceptions, time 
wasted, money wasted, energy wasted, history perverted, and intel- 
ligent elementary knowledge of the subject prevented.” Under 
such management it is well-nigh impossible for the children in 
this ‘‘ people’s university ”’ to become intelligent voters and citizens. 

The Public High School at West Chester, Pa., which may be 
taken as a representative school where the study of American his- 
tory would be at all profitable, has a course of three years in 
Latin, but none embracing any study of American history or in- 
stitutions. These students of fourteen years and upwards should 
be taught lessons on wards, city officers, tax-cullectors, and civil 
courts ; the borough, the county, the state, the nation should be 
reviewed in turn. In our view, the most important recommenda- 
tion made at the close of the circular is not, ‘that every college 
should offer an undergraduate course in American History and 
Economics of at least two years, three hours per week,”—for all 
our larger colleges offer courses of more or less value and ample 
opportunity for ambitious students,—but that “ the course of study 
in the public schools should afford and require the study of Amer- 
ican institutions for at least one-fourth of the time the child is in 
school.” It is here that Dr. Adams’s exclamation, ‘‘ Scientia pro 
Patria!” applies with particular force. 

It would be an omission not to mention the statistics of the 
study of history in American colleges, sent in response to a letter 
issued by the Bureau of Education in 1885; also an article on the 
Study of History and Political Science in the Washington High 
School, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, which concludes the report. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


/ ier celebration, on Saturday, of Mr. Whittier’s eightieth birth- 

day was an event of national importance, and one which had 
an especial interest for Philadelphia as the only city of the land in 
which our Quaker poet ever resided, and the one with which he 
still maintains a close and kindly relation, though nearly all of 
those who were his friends here, forty years ago, are now departed. 
In the view of technical criticism, Mr. Whittier’s poetry is not of 
as high order as the best America has to show. But we venture 
to predict for it as long a life as will be enjoyed by any American 
verse. No poet has thrown himself more heartily into his poetry, 
and seldom do we find disclosed in poetry a nobler, purer, or more 


‘lofty mind. Some of the best parts of his ballads are forever identi- 


fied with the battle for the slave, which constitutes the noblest 
page in later American history. This part of his poetry not only 
recorded and reflected the struggle; it wasitselfpartofit. Single 
poems of his were the means of winning into the abolition ranks 
men who became able advocates of the slave’s cause. Aside from 
these, doubtless the most artistic and enduring of his work are his 
idyllic and descriptive pieces, notably “‘Snow Bound,” and after 
that, probably, ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach.” His romantic poetry, 
in which he labors, to some degree, on lines indicated by his con- 
temporary, Longfellow, seems to us of less permanent value and 
interest. He has not the power of detachment from his own con- 
victions and moral environment which are required in the his- 
torical poet. He is indeed too much in earnest and too lyric for 
that. All his noble characters are Whittier himself in some his- 
toric garb, while the ignoble are the concretion of the qualities 
he abhors. But, in some of his shorter pieces, these qualities may 
serve to prolong his fame. Remembered in literature, his own 
character will be a thing of interest, and the poems that so strongly 
reflect himself will be valued on that account. 


* * * 


TuE fifth annual convention of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion will be held at the University of Pennsylvania on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th of December. Quite an elaborate programme has 
been announced, and every effort will be made to furnish a pleas- 
ant as well as an instructive meeting. On Tuesday evening Dr. 
Pepper will informally receive the delegates at his home and dur- 
ing the course of the following day the visitors will be shown 
about the city and also will make excursions to Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr. On Wednesday evening at 8 p. m., the meeting will 
be formally opened by Dr. Pepper, and Superintendent James 
McAllister will follow with an address on ‘The Place of Modern 
Literature in the Education of Our Time.” The evening session 
will close with a reception tendered by the University. The 
Thursday session will be devoted to the reading of papers, the 
programme including the names of Prof. A. H. Tolman, of Ripon 
College; Prof. H. S. White, of Cornell; Prof. Henry R. Lang, of 
New Bedford; Prof. Henry Wood, of Johns Hopkins, and others. 
These papers will be somewhat less technical in their character 
than those assigned to the session of Friday, when Prof. Gustaf 
Karsten, of Madison University; Prof. Hermann Collitz, of Bryn 
Mawr; Prof. E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard; and others will take 
part. On Thursday evening there will be a reception at the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, and on Friday evening at the Penn 
Club. 


* * * 


THE time of this meeting is chosen with reference to the con- 
venience of the members, who as a rule are hard-worked prefes- 
sors in our colleges and give up a large part of their Christmas va- 
cation to consultations which may make their term work more 
efficient. The existence of such an association marks the new era 
in our development of the higher education, in that German and 
some of the Romance languages have come to be accepted as 
nearly if not quite codrdinate with the classic tongue as an instru- 
ment of culture. But it also indicates how partial and one-sided 
this development has been as yet. German and French are the 
languages which have obtained a recognition nearly if not quite as 
exclusive as Greek and Latin once had. We do not know of any 
Eastern college in which any of the Scandinavian languages are 
studied, unless it be Columbia. When Mr. Longfellow’s “ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe” had awakened a temporary admiration for the 
Romantic poetry of Sweden, that language and Danish were 
taught for a time in Harvard by Herr Johan Gierlow as an outside 
subject. But even that has ceased, although Harvard represents 
herself as a national university, and we now have many thousand 
citizens who speak these languages and no other. Besides this 
the Scandinavian tongues stand in close relation to English 
through the large infusion of Norse and Danish elements in the 
population of England. And at this time the literature of the 
common language of Denmark and Norway is one of the most vig- 
orous and productive in Europe. 





PARISIAN LITERARY NOTES. 
[FROM OUR PaRis CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PARIs, December, 1887. 

Lge BONAPARTE is perhaps the least known of 

_ French prose-writers. His fame as a leader of men has to- 
tally eclipsed his repute as a writer, and then again his writings 
have never been collected, classified, and presented in a conveni- 
ent form. M. Tancréde Martel has undertaken this task and the 
first volume of the Guvres Littéraires of Napoleon Bonaparte has 
just been published (1 vol. 8vo Albert Savine, Paris,) to be fol- 
lowed by two others which will complete the work. The classifi- 
cation adopted by M. Tancréde Martel is the following: Youthful 
works, poetry, History of Corsica, pamphlets and polemical writ- 
ings, select letters, political and military letters, speeches, procla- 
mations, legislation and politics, military memoirs, History of 
the Campaigns of Egypt and Syria, criticism, philosophical and 
moral writings. M. ‘Tancréde Martel has prefaced this first vol- 
ume with a capital study of Napoleon as a literary man, and pro- 
claims the rival of Cesar, Alexander, and Charlemagne to be a 
born prose-writer, a master of the art of picturesque, clear, and 
precise expression, a member of the great family of French prose- 
writers. ‘he perusal of Napoleon’s prose writings will not fur- 
nish any grounds for gainsaying M. Martel’s estimation of his 
hero. Everything in the history of this gigantic genius of Bona- 
parte is astounding. Dead, and buried beneath the dome of the 
Invalides, he still exercises a vast tyranny over the intelligence of 
humanity. Napoleon is one of those favorites of destiny and of 
nature, whose fascination extends to future ages. He was a 
human Titan, or, as Flaubert said, an immense bonhomme. 

Poor Shakespeare is faring hard in these troublous days of 
criticism. Mr. Donnelly refuses him the authorship of his plays, 
and Victorien Sardou, the famous French dramatist, speaks evil 
of him both in general and in particular terms. ‘ Macbeth, Julius 
Cesar, the Merchant of Venice, are superb,” says Sardou, “ but 
Hamlet is idiotic.” Yes, Sardou considers the play idiotic and 
scofis at Hamlet’s father who appears to everybody except his 
wife. Why is this ghost visible to Horatio, to Bernardo, to a lot 
of indifferent people, and never to his wife, who killed him? Why 
does he inform his son through soldiers of the guard when he 
wants to speak to him? And what a comic scene that of the oath 
where Marcellus and Horatio swear! But why should not Ber- 
nardo swear also? Sardou not only finds fault with the plot of 
Hamlet, but with its philosophy. “ ‘To be or not to be?” Surely if 
anybody knows anything about what becomes of us after death it 
is Hamlet, who is continually in conversation with his deceased 
father. ‘* Hamlet is aGerman dream,” continues Sardou. “ Hegel 
and Schelling at the beginning of the century wanted to combat 
French influence in Europe at a time when the world was think- 
ing of France, and when the King of Prussia, and a great king, 
too, wrote a preface for a work ofa French writer. The Teutonic 
critics chose in the work of the English genius his poorest invention, 
Hamlet. For itis the Germans who have made Shakespeare. ‘The 
English played his works more or less, it is true, but they had not 
yet established him as their national poet, almost the author of a 
second Bible. Hamlet, that empty windbag hero, was stuffed with 
all the cloudy Germanic concepts, with all their uncertain disserta- 
tions, with all the smoke in their pipes, with all the besotted 
obscurity of their beer-cellars. In France the Romanticists used 
Shakespeare as an arm of their fight against the worn-out classical 
theatre, and they were right in doing so. The Germans were 
right also, because they were acting according to their tempera- 
ment. But I,a Latin man, I rebel against the dramatic fog of 
Shakespeare, and I am in favor of light and clearness, of the 
lucidity of Auschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. What is Hamlet ? 
Volumes have been written about his character without elucidat- 
ing it. Macbeth, at any rate, we know what he is. Czsar and 
Shylock and others, too, we understand. But Hamlet! Certainly 
Iam the first to bow down before Shakespeare, but not when he 
wanders; there is plenty to admire elsewhere in his work, for he 
is a great man all the same. But people don’t know Shakespeare. 
Many have not read him, and many who have read him admire 
him because it is the proper thing to do, and without thinking. 
For instance, in Romeo and Juliet people see a drama of chaste 
love, the love of an affianced couple. Well, in reality Juliet is Js 
and here Sardou utters a word whichis equivalent to saying that 
Juliet was a very bad and naughty girl. 

The Vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul has at last published 
his Histoire des ceuvres de Théophile Gautier. (2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Char- 
pentier). M. de Lovenjoul is a rich and noble Belgian gentleman 
who has devoted his life to being the scholiast of two men, Balzae 
and Gautier. His history of the works of Balzac contains an ac- 
count of every scrap of prose that Balzac ever wrote, and of every 
variation, and almost of every erasure in his manuscripts. The 
history of the works of Gautier is even more minute. M. de 
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Lovenjoul began it twenty years ago while Gautier was still alive, 
and he has pursued his task ever since with the patience of a 
Benedictine and the passion of a constant lover, a passion which 
is strong enough to convert arid nomenclature into annals of pal- 
pitating interest. In the eyes of M. de Lovenjoul every line writ- 
ten by Gautier is a sacred text; the slightest newspaper article is 
a literary event in the century; the smallest poem is a monument. 
And so he notes with singular glee various readings by the score 
and erasures by the hundred, and occasionally seasons the whole 
with aslim anecdote. The work, the minute care, the sacrifice of 
time and energy which these two ponderous volumes imply are 
simply prodigious. And what good are they? One might under- 
stand such a bibliographical monument being erected in honor of 
a great genius who had had a profound influence upon his age. 
But Gautier did not have a profound influence on his age. He 
was a great handler of language certainly ; he had singular sharp- 
ness of vision; no modern French writer rendered more vividly 
the exterior of things. But Gautier was without humanity, with- 
out emotion, and in works of art there is not much vitality when 
there is no emotion. M. de Lovenjoul demands a complete edition 
of Gautier’s works. Such an edition is not needed. Emauz et 
Camées, as poetry, and the Roman d’une momie as prose, are about as 
much as posterity will care to remember of the colored, sonorous, 
but soulless writings of the impeccable Theophile Gautier. Itis to 
be regretted that M. de Lovenjoul has devoted so much time and 
energy toa task which has no useful or edifying result. 

At different intervals of late there has been talk about the 
publication of certain letters of Napoleon III. to his foster-sister, 
Mme. Corun, who died twelve years ago. Mme. Corun bequeathed 
these letters to the Natiqnal Library and charged her old friend, 
M. Ernest Renan, to publish them ten years after her death. In 
1885, before carrying out Mme. Corun’s wishes, M. Renan asked the 
permission of the ex-Empress Eugénie, who replied that she con- 
sidered the publicationinopportune. Theletters will therefore re- 
main unpublished. However, according to M. Renan, the loss for 
history is not great. Mme. Corun had herself made a selection 
of the letters and destroyed many, and those that remain are of 
small interest ; almost all of them are dated from the castle of 
Ham; none of them relate to Napoleon’s political life; and the 
greater part of them have been already published in Blanchard 
Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon III.” The refusal of the ex-Empress 
has, however, deprived the literary world of a treat, namely 
of the study of Napoleon III., which M. Renan intended to prefix 
to the edition of the letters. 

Zola’s last novel ‘ La Terre” is having a great though scan- 
dalous success. In the first fortnight after it was published more 
than 50,000 copies were sold. Hachette & Co., who have the mon- 
opoly of the book and news stalls in the railway stations of France, 
will not permit the sale of “Za Terre,” a prohibition which 
amounts to an advertisement. 

Among the editions de luxe published in view of the season of 
presents I notice especially a magnificent edition of ‘‘ Madame de 
Pompadour”’ of Ed. and J. de Goncourt,(1 vol., 4to, Forinin Didot), 
illustrated with facsimiles in black and white, and in color from 
documents of the epoch. The illustration of the book has been 
conceived and executed after the plan of that of ‘‘ La Femme aux 
XVIII. Siécle,” published by Didot last Christmas. In typography 
and illustration this volume is the best of the year, up to the pres- 
ent at least, and the binding in simile-morocco, a reproduction of 
a binding of the Pompadour epoch, is very beautiful and rich. 

Among Quantin’s editions de luxe may be noticed Balzac’s 
“ Cousine Be‘te,” illustrated with etchings from designs by G. Cain, 
and Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre,” with il- 
lustrations by Mouchot engraved on wood by Méaulle. 
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REVIEWS. 
RECENT FICTION. 


MArzi0’s CruciFix. By F. Marion Crawford. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE Srory oF AN EnruusiAst. Told by Himself. By Mrs. C. 
V. Jamison. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

BLEDISLOE, OR AUNT PEN’s AMERICAN NIECEs. An International 
Story. By Ada M. Trotter. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Zoran: A LOVE TALE OF MODERN Eeypt. By Elizabeth Balch. 

Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 
| “‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’? Mr. Crawford has given us another of 

his striking pictures of Italian life and character, which yet 
differs from the rest of his work; since here, instead of taking, as 
is his usual way, a large canvas and covering it all over with bril- 
liant, varied, and contrasting groups, he has made a careful study 
of a few personages, has presented to us but two interiors, and 
worked out a single strong situation. There are five characters 





in the story: Marzio, a silver-chiseller by trade, but an artist of 
high merit in his rich designs and the perfection of his work; his 
wife, Maria Louisa, a handsome, self-indulgent Roman woman of 
the lower class, who spends her time in church-going and visiting, 
and is afraid of her haughty, severe husband; his daughter, 
Lucia ; his apprentice, Gianbattista ; and his brother, Don Paolo, 
a priest and his patron, for it is through Don Paolo’s influence 
that Marzio receives lavish orders for his best work for churches 
and cathedrals. 

Although Marzio’s loftiest inspiration comes from sacred sub- 
jects, he is nevertheless no believer in sacred things. He has much 
of the force which belongs to genius, and all the jealous irrita- 
bility, the impatience of the facts of real life, which are the failings 
of the artistic temperament. ‘The whole of this modern fabric of 
existence isa living lie,” he declares, and declaims against the church 
and its priests, even against religion itself, while in politics he is an 
extreme radical and socialist. His melancholy embitterment against 
society and his imperious temper have half alienated his wife’s and 
daughter’s affection, and Don Paolo had gradually come to exercise 
a dominant influence in Marzio’s household from his invariable 
wisdom, strength, and serenity. It is, indeed, the crying evil of 
Marzio’s existence that nobody loves him or respects him, but that 
his wife, his daughter, and his apprentice all look up to the priest 
with love and belief. Marzio lacks the dignity, the quiet force of 
his brother ; he feels in the priest’s presence that he has to strug- 
gle against a stronger will; that he appears at a disadvantage. 
He begins to hate him with a bitter hatred; he wants to get him 
out of his way. If Don Paolo were but jdead, his own course 
would be so much more easy, Marzio tells himself; there would 
be no more domestic annoyance ; everybody would return to their 
old love and belief in himself, and life would be a happier affair 
altogether. It would be so easy, too, to get rid of the troublesome 
priest ; Marzio and he were often alone in the workshop; one 
sharp blow from the chisel would do it; then to open a trap-door 
and drop the body into the vault beneath would be only the task 
of a moment, and at night it might be carried to the river and 
thrown in and nobody would be the wiser. It was all so perfectly 
simple, and such a course would be so admirably effectual and put 
an end to this bitter, burning jealousy. Don Paolo would have 
vanished, and Marzio could once more have a chance to be happy. 
This idea pursues Marzio and masters him. At home, in the 
street, in his workshop, he is always thinking how simple and 
feasible, above all how necessary, this terrible act is. On one oc- 
casion, just to convince himself, as it were, of its practicability, 
while standing behind Paolo, he lifts the chisel as if to strike. 
But Paolo sees the gesture, and his suspicions are aroused, although 
not to the point where he actually believes that Marzio wishes to 
harm him. This situation is carefully worked out to its climax, 
when just as Marzio counts on the success of his ghastly scheme, 
his brother is apparently killed by an accident in a cathedral. The 
news of this, coming at the moment when Marzio is counting on 
his enemy’s being delivered into his hands, creates a powerful re- 
vulsion of feeling in his mind. He feels at first as if he were his 
brother’s murderer, then when he hears that Paolo will live has 
the comfort of a reprieve. He repents his sins and lays his change 
of heart.to the presence of the silver crucifix on which he has 
been working. 

We have had many studies, of late, of “‘ murder considered as 
one of the fine arts.” Although Mr. Crawford has worked out his 
with skill, we are not inclined to consider it entirely successful. 
Marzio’s motive for killing his brother seems inadequate, and the 
characters do not take hold of the reader to such a degree that 
the story, well conceived and executed although it is, possesses a 
deep interest. It is, as all Mr. Crawford’s work is, extremely pic- 
turesque in design ; and the descriptions of the workshop suggest 
a series of clever genre pictures. 

We are not sure but that the book is Mr. Crawford’s concession 
to the present fashion for realistic novels. If so, we are glad that 
he stopped short of the grim climax of actual crime, and, instead, 
allowed his imagination to develop his work with an ennobling, 
idealizing influence which makes it what it now is, a book with a 
powerful moral. 

Enthusiasts are rarely so fortunate as to kindle their listeners 
with their own enthusiasm; and the hero of the autobiography 
entitled “Story of an Enthusiast’ is in particular a little too long- 
winded to carry his audience with him. Felix belongs, indeed, to 
a different school of heroes from those dear to the present genera- 
tion; he isa hero of the day of Bulwer and Disraeli, with no end 
of fine sentiments expressed in the finest language; he revels in 
strong emotions, has nerves, and is altogether a delicate and 
poetic being, ill-equipped for real life. His desire is to be a painter, 
and he has a strong bent for art, but is above all moved by a pas- 
sion for a picture, supposed to be the work of Raphael, of a beau- 
tiful boyish head in a black derretta. This picture is sold with the 
rest of his father’s collection, and for many years its whereabouts 
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cannot be traced. As soon as Felix is old enough to be his own 
master, he searches for “ the Raphael” in all the galleries of Eu- 
rope. He is quite ready to part with his whole fortune in order to 
secure it; and finally when by chance he alights upon it, willingly 
pays eighteen thousand pounds down. Besides that, he loses the 
girl whom he loves and hopes to marry, and quarrels with his 
guardian. The Raphael, in fact, costs him so heavily that he 
hardly wants to look at it after it is again in his possession. 

Linked with this narrative of the picture are several minor 
stories which involve various episodes in Rome and Paris. The 
author has spent labor and pains in elaborating her work, and some 
of the details are prettily and ingeniously contrived. The fault of 
the book is that the central motive is not an interesting one; that 
all the characters act inconsistently and often assert themselves 
with a sort of feeble violence which repels rather than draws the 
reader. The period of the story lies between 1825 and 1838 ; and, 
singular to relate, the entire conception of it belongs to the fashion 
of fifty years ago rather than to the present epoch. 

“ Bledisloe ” shows that the day of the international novel is 
not yet over, and that to many Americans the contrast of our 
manners and customs with those of England still preserves inter- 
est. That we, for example, drink iced water and sit in our bed- 
rooms, if occasion serves; while, on the other side of the water, 
they insist on having sitting-rooms, and avoid refrigerating bever- 
ages. All this portrayal of local differences would be more 
effective, if the author had made “ Bledisloe ” seem to us like old 
England. The scene of the story seems rather to lie in that re- 
gion where all the stock characters of by-gone romances dwell. 
There is the fox-hunting, extravagant clergyman who sacrifices 
his daughter to an East Indian nabob with a face like a mummy ; 
old servants, a family solicitor, a hero descended from fox-hunting, 
and hard-drinking squires; all these personages—familiar to our 
memories but not to our daily experience—make us long fora 
touch of reality, something we may recognize as human and like 
ourselves. Nor are the American nieces who invade England 
and create the international episodes, strikingly life-like. The 
book, as far as we can judge, is by a new writer, and a new writer 
deserves encouragement; but there is no real encouragement in 
calling bad good. ‘To write novels one must, to begin with, pos- 
sess a novelist’s gifts and know how to choose, combine, and de- 
velop material from real life, or a lively fancy, and then must labor 
with the devotion of a true artist to work out the story with real- 
istic presentation and distinction of treatment. Success is attain- 
able on no other terms, and the author of “‘ Bledisloe,” if she lays 
this to heart and is not impatient of labor and training, may write 
a second novel which far surpasses her first. 

Egypt is without doubt the country to go to for strange cus- 
toms, picturesque effects, and a grand historic background. But 
artists and novelists are at present working this rich vein so 
freely that there is some danger lest all this brilliant Oriental 
coloring shall shortly pall upon us. The author of ‘‘ Zorah ” has 
given us a lively picture of modern Cairo, with which she seems 
to have been familiar at the epoch when the court of the Khedive 
was most brilliant, and he entertained the Prince of Wales and 
the Emperor and Empress of the French. 

The plot of the story turns on the love of three women for 
Mustapha Bey, first favorite of the Khedive and the handsomest 
man in the land of the Pharaohs. One of these is the daughter 
of an English merchant resident in Cairo; another, Zorah, the 
slave-girl; and the third, the Princess Saydeh. Which of the 
rivals;wins the love of the Mohammedan, or whether, in Oriental 
fashion, he conducts all three to his harem, we leave the reader to 
discover. With such picturesque heroes and heroines, and a 
strong support of snake-charmers, witches, eunuchs, fierce Turks, 
with all their regular paraphernalia of snake-poisons, potions, 
knives, daggers, and the like, the story could not well help being 
exciting, although some of its catastrophes are not a little too 
tragic. The book is dedicated to the Archduchess of Austria. 





ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Compiled from the Best and Latest Authorities by 
Jean Roemer, LL D., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, and Vice-President of the College of the city of 
ag York, Pp. xxiv. and 658. New York: D. Appleton & 

0. 

Dr. Roemer puts forward a very moderate claim as an author 
on his title-page, where most people would have announced them- 
selves as authors rather than compilers of a work like this. As 
the title-page also tells us, he seeks to combine related and yet 
different elements in his history. It is the story of how the Eng- 
lish people came to be, and at the same time of how their language 
came to be. Manifold as are the sources of the language, those of 
the people are still more various. The old fiction that the Saxons 
came in and drove the Britons to the West coast, and filled up the 
English-speaking parts of the island with a purely Teutonic popu- 





lation, was broken down long ago. It is not in accord with what 
ethnologists have dinarnued ey their study of English skulls and 
faces. It is not in accord with what we know of the effect of 
conquests in other countries under similar circumstances. The 
English people are not purely Teutonic. The oldest element in 
the population ante-dates even the Celt; he is the Turanian of 
Finnish or Nigrian race, still found in distinct groups in both 
Great Britain and Ireland. Next come the English-speaking Celts, 
who have mingled with their Euglish conquerors throughout all 
those parts of the island where old tradition and the evidence of 
their “barrows” enable us to locate the Celtic race. But it 
seems to us that Dr. Roemer speaks with far too much positive- 
ness of the early movements and migrations of the Celtic race. 
This is a point on which his authorities are apt to mislead. The 
positiveness of Celtic philologists is apt to be in the inverse ratio 
to the evidence. 

We agree with him in thinking that the Roman conquest had 
@ more permanent influence than Mr. Freeman and his school 
admit. Then the Anglo-Saxon invasion brought members jnot of 
two continental peoples, but of a whole series of races from’ the 
Rhine to the Vistula, the Angles, the Saxons, and the Frisians be- 
ing the best recognized. Dr. Roemer shows that the participation 
of any people called Jutes is subject to grave doubt. He inclines 
to think that the Franks shared largely with the Saxons in the 
conquest. But were these two peoples? Were not the Franks 
simply a great military confederacy of the Saxon branch of the 
Platt-Deutsch race, like the Hoch-Deutsch Markmen in Central 
Germany, and Allmen in South Germany? And were not the 
Frisians another Platt-Deutch confederacy embracing probably 
both Angles and Saxons? In describing the continental habitat 
of these peoples, he—like all historians except Niebuhr—ignores 
the great changes which took place after the invasion of England 
in the coast of the continent. A very large section of Frisia was 
submerged by the German Ocean in the ninth century, leaving 
Heligoland as a solitary and insulated fragment of a lost province. 
Before that the West coast of Holland seems to have run straight 
on until it joined that of Denmark, making no such right-angle as 
it now does. 

The Danish and the Norman conquests were the work of the 
same race, but their influence is widely different. The Danes 
brought an infusion of Scandinavian whieh has left its mark even 
upon classic, but still more upon dialectic, English. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s admirable ‘“‘ Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect ” furnishes the 
best study of its influence in Yorkshire that we know of. The 
Normans, on the other hand, brought the Romance element into 
England not only as regards language, but also as regards ideas, 
institutions, and social methods. Dr. Roemer is disposed, and we 
think very justly, to resent the treatment of this element as an 
unwelcome intrusion into English speech. He quotes and resents 
Mr. Freeman’s language on the subject, as we should expect a 
French philologist todo. And he devotes a long ‘Appendix ” of 
nearly 200 pages to an historical account of the French language 
and its influence on English, not only through the Norman con- 
quest but also through political, social, aud literary intercourse. 
We incline to think this the‘most valuable part of his book. as it 
certainly is the most needed at the present time. 

Dr. Roemer’s style is clear and forcible, without any special 
effort at brilliancy. His facts are derived as a rule from good 
authorities, although we think Dr. Latham unworthy of quotation 
as such. And his experience as a philological teacher has led him 
to give ample illustrations in specimens of the New Testament in 
nearly every language which enters into the composition of Eng- 
lish, characteristic and well-chosen extracts from writers in the 
same languages along with careful translations, comparisons of 
alphabets, and a few fac-similes of old manuscripts. These things 
must be of great use to young students especially, who learn much 
through the eye, which no description will convey to them. 





HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF History. An Exposi- 
tion by George S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. [German Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish: Vol. VI.] Pp. xiii and306.12mo. Chicago: S.C. Griggs 
& Company. 

“‘However far one may be from being a disciple of Hegel,” 
says Prof. Flint, “ it is impossible to refuse to acknowledge that a 
richer treasure-house of philosophical thoughts scarcely exists than 
that formed by his eighteen volumes.”’ Of those volumes only a 
small part has been made accessible even in abstract to readers 
who have no German. His ‘“ Logic” has been translated in good 
part and explained by his English disciples, and again by Dr. W. 
T. Harris. His ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion” and parts of his “‘Aésthe- 
tics’ have appeared in Mr. Harris’s “ Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy.” A summary and criticism of his sthetics by Dr. Ked- 
ney is included in the present series. His ‘“ Philosophy of His- 
tory’ has been translated for Bohn’s Philosophical Library. Mr. 
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J. H. Stirling, besides translating parts of the “ Logic” in his 
‘Secret of Hegel,” furnished to Mr. Harris’s ‘‘ Journal ” an account 
of the “ Philosophy of Law.” But after all, only a beginning has 
been made, and a complete version of the “ Logic,” the ‘‘ Austhe- 
tics,” the ‘ Philosophy of Law,” the ‘“ Phenomenology,” and of 
the “ History of Philosophy ” and the *‘ Encyclopedia ”’ in its fuller 
form are still to be desired. 

Mr. Morris in this volume gives us a summary and criticism 
of the “ Philosophy of the State,” (or of Law: des Rechts), and of 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of History.” He regards this as likely to be use- 
ful in relation to the dominant tendency of modern thought, which 
is so much busied with ‘man’s place in nature” as to have no 
recognition of his place above nature as a spirit. In Hegel’s view 
man is a being profoundly affected by nature. Following Herder, 
he recognized the great part which environment plays in history 
But he never exaggerated this truth so as to obscure the fact that 
the spirit is the essential thing in man, the most characteristic 
thing about him. In his view the process of history is the process 
of the liberation of spirit, not from the bonds of despotic rule, but 
from the subtler and yet more constraining bonds in the spirit it- 
self, by which it is kept from attaining a true liberty in subjective 
freedom. From China up to the Germanic world the great march 
of liberations proceed, each great phase of civilization—India, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Islam—representing an onward step 
to the grand goal of free personality. And parallel with the liber- 
ation of thought has moved the adaptation of government and 
state to the degree of liberty attained, from the natural state of East- 
ern Asia up to the Christian state of the modern world, in which 
concrete freedom is actualized. 

This is the tie which connects the two works here summarized. 
But the “ Philosophy of Law” is analytical rather than historical. 
It discusses the state on the view of (1) abstract right ; (2) individ- 
ual morality; (3) social ethics. It isindeed the only book in which 
Hegel gives us his views on ethical questions, and it is that spirit 
which pervades the whole discussion. Much of his result may be 
found in Dr. Mulford’s book, The Nation, as Hegel was one of the 
the men whose thought affected Mulford most deeply. But we 
think the general reader will find it easier to understand Hegel 
in Mr. Morris’s summary than in Dr. Mulford’s reproduction. It 
really is freer from the bones of the Hegelian schematism, and 
more open to average intelligence. 





THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF AssiIsI. In the name 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who was crucified, and 
of His Mother, the Virgin Mary. In this Book are contained 
certain Little Flowers, Miracles, and devout Examples of that 
glorious poor Follower of Christ, Saint Francis, and certain 
of his holy companions. Told to the Praise of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. Translated from the Italian, with a Brief Account of 
the Life of Saint Francis, by Abby Langdon Alger. Pp. xxvi. 
and 229. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

No saint in the Roman Calendar, not Saint Patrick nor Saint 
Filippo Neri, has taken such a hold upon popular affection as has 
Francis of Assisi. As he was in his actual life, so has he been in 
his influence since his death, the holy man who has a heart full of 
sympathy with the poor and the suffering classes, who abased 
himself to their condition that he might render them the lowliest 
services. “‘ He hears those whom God himself has ceased to hear,” 
men said of him; and when he drew near to any Italian town, 
the common people flocked out in throngs to welcome him. The 
early Protestants had no good word for him, partly out of a deep 
sense of the antithesis of the social principle of the Reformation 
to his monasticism, and partly because he had become identified 
in the popular mind with a religious order which had renounced 
his very principle and was no longer animated by his spirit. They 
were offended also by what they thought—and not unjustly—the 
blasphemies of the Liber Conformitatum, (or “Alcoran of the Fran- 
ciscans ”’), in which his life was distorted into a literal mimicry of 
the Gospel story. But later Protestants, while holding fast to the 
principle that the social order which Saint Francis rejected as 
worldly is God’s order, and a better discipline for men than any 
monastic life can be, have yet recognized the beauty of his life and 
words as the most perfect efflorescence of the monastic idea. Bet- 
ter than any Roman Catholic biographies of Francis known to us 
are the lives by Karl Hase, in Germany, and by Mr. Oliphant, in 
English ; while all the world knows Mr. Matthew Arnold’s appre- 
ciative essay on him. 

The “ Fioretti di Santo Francesco” is a collection of popular 
legends about him, which has had a wide circulation in Italy as a 
chap-book. It generally is printed in the cheapest fashion, to 
bring it within the reach of the poorest purchasers. It also has 
been translaicd into other languages, but this, we think, is the 
first English version of it. Its simplicity, its homeliness, its ample 
recognition of the tenderness and loveliness of Saint Francis’s 
character, have made it a popular book, and there is a kernel of 





fact at the heart of the legends it contains; but it was not written 
until at least a century after the Saint’s death, and the story 
of his life is much transformed here. It is of value not so 
much for what it tells us of Francis as for what it 
shows of the religious disposition of the Italian people, 
and their love for their greatest saint. Of course, there is much 
in the book to which Protestants will take exception as extrava- 
gant, morbid,and untrue to principle as well as fact. But after all, 
a perfect monk—as George Macdonald somewhere says—while 
much below a perfect man, is a beautiful character in himself. 
We have been at some pains to compare Miss Alger’s translation 
with the original, and find that she has rendered it as exactly as 
possible, and retained the spirit and simplicity of the narrative. 
The book itself is a very pretty specimen of American book- 
making. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


MONG the recent numbers of Cassell’s National Library are 
(1) ‘“‘ Endymion and other Poems,” by John Keats. ‘ En- 
dymion” fiills the greater part of its volume, being followed by 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” and a few short pieces. Keats has a 
permanent place in literature as the first and perhaps the greatest 
of the Greek esthetic school in our literature Although he could 
read the Greeks only in translation, he absorbed their spirit more 
fully through this imperfect medium than have the poets who 
read Greek as easily as English. (2) “The History of the Caliph 
Vathek,” by William Beckford, who might have made a great 
name in literature if he had been born to poetry. His ‘ Vathek ” 
was written at one gush, and is a half-satirical supplement to the 
“ Arabian Nights,” showing unexcelled powers of invention. 

“The Gaverocks,” by S. Baring-Gouid (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
is a novel of some superficial merit, being animated and realistic, 
having plenty of character and movement, and withal much local 
color. The author draws a picture of the Cornish coast of Eng- 
land which has the effect of truth, or at all events has a fascina- 
tion of its own. Old Squire Gaverock, the head of the family 
whose history is narrated, is a ruggedly powerful bit of portrait- 
ure, and his two sons and their wives, who together with the 
father mainly carry on;the action, are skillfully differentiated. But 
this after all but shows Mr. Baring-Gould’s command of the nov- 
elist’s resources, and that we knew already. In essentials, the 
book is extravagant and unwholesome—exploiting passions and 
emotions which it does no good to elaborate by art, however true 
they may be, and having as we can see but the sole effect of 
feverishly and unhealthily exciting the immature reader. 

“Aino Fairy Tales” is the title of a series of unique little 
Japanese-English pamphlet books, edited by Basil H. Chamber- 
lain from Japanese Folk Lore, and published by T. Kobunsha, 
Tokio, and Ticknor & Co., Boston. These daintily beautiful little 
books are printed on delicate Japanese paper, with quaint colored 
illustrations by native artists in the text and on the covers, and 
are bound with knotted silken cords. Two numbers have been 
issued, ‘‘ The Hunter in Fairy Land ”and “The Bird’s Tea 
Party.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


: ee eightieth birthday of Mr. Whittier, on the 17th instant, 

was celebrated in different parts of the country, in a suita- 
ble manner, and many congratulations and salutations poured in 
upon him. In this city, a meeting of ‘ Friends, and others inter- 
ested,” was held in one of their meeting-houses, and a programme 
of selections, essays, etc., relating to the poet, was enjoyed. Ac- 
counts of Whittier’s health lead us to think that he is still in the 
possession of a good share of the vitality which he enjoyed from 
his youth up,—not a hale and vigorous man, of course, but one 
yet in the strength of a carefully preserved physique. 

Senator Ingalls is at work on a political novel dealing largely 
with men and events at Washington.—wWalter Besant’s new 
book, ‘‘ The Eulogy of Richard Jeffries,” is nearly ready for publi- 
cation.——Mr. Fink’s “ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty ” has 
run through two editions and the third is now in press. 

Miss Murfree’s novel “‘ The Despot of Broomsedge Cove”? will 
run through the coming year in the Atlantic_—tThere is talk that 
a book on the future life, which has occupied Mr. Gladstone ten 
years past, may appear shortly.——The anonymous author of the 
clever recent English novel, ‘‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortunes,” 
is said to be a daughter of Sir James Ingham. 

One of the allegations against international copyright is that 
it will increase the price of books to the consumer. The American 
Bookseller in commenting on the facts that the number of “ titles ” 
in the general list last year was 3,708,—482 being fiction,—that in 
the “ libraries” there were 1,557 volumes, all fiction but 69,—and 
that in the library list the greater part were pirated reprints, 
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while in the general list either a copyright exists or some remuner- 
ation is paid,—says: “It is in this class of fiction that international 
copyright would, beyond question, raise somewhat the price of 
English reprints; it would absolutely prevent the reprinting of 
the worst class of English novels, and place the republication of 
the better class on a paying basis. One surprising feature in the 
library system is revealed by a glance at the titles of the reprints. 
For one known author, or book, there are five or six utterly un- 
known purveyors of trash, who are seized on by the publishers 
here just to assure a regular periodical issue of their library series. 
These books have no circulation in England, except, perhaps, in 
some cheap story paper, and, as rule, are thoroughly unwholesome 
reading. Bad enough in their native land, they are simply nau- 
seating here, utterly false and misleading in every line. The 
books in our general list, that is the 3,226 volumes not fiction, would 
not be affected by any copyright bill.” 


In spiteof what the Athenzum calls “ the patent absurdity ” of 
the theory, Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. intend to bring out an 
English edition of Mr. Donnelly’s anti-Shakespeare volume, and 
the author is going over to London with his book to defend his 
views in person. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. possess copies of the first four folios 
of Shakespeare, upon which they have put a “lump” price of 
$4,750. ‘The books are in fine condition. 

The historian Geffrey, at a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy, handed in a report on the work of Francis Parkman in 
which he bighly eulogized Parkman as an observer, historian, and 
artist. 

Gen. Lew Wallace has half finished a novel dealing with the 
life of Mohammed.—Rev. Wm. Barrows has undertaken the 
preparation of a book dealing with ‘‘ The Indian Side of the In- 
dian Question,” to be published by D. Lothrop & Co.—Prof. 
Wm. F. Goss has prepared a manual-training hand-book, called “ A 
Course in Bench-'lraining,” which Ginn & Co. will publish. 

The Duke of Argyll has a new work on the Irish question 
ready for publication. Its title is ‘The New British Constitution 
and Its Master Builders.” 

Messrs. Longman have in preparation anew work on astronomy, 
by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of a popular scientific character. It is 
to be issued in twelve monthly parts. 

Max O’Rell is accused of plagiarizing a good deal of his ‘““Land 
of the Mounseer” from Albert Rhodes’s “Mounseer at Home,’’ 
published a few yearsagoin London. Parallel extracts are claimed 
to show that the French satirist is apt to gather his material 
wherever he can best find it. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press two new volumes of trans- 
lations from the works of Count Tolstoi. The first contains a 
number of his fascinating short ‘‘ Stories for Children,” rendered 
from the original Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. These Fables 
and Stories show Count Tolstoi in a new and surprising light. 
They have been immensely popular in Russia. The second is 
Count Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘ Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 
paign,” and will appeal especially to all who are interested in 
historical literature. It will also afford the American reader an 
opportunity to see how the greatest Russian writer regards the 
invasion of Russia by the greatest general of France. 

A new edition of Prof. Franz Delitzsch’s commentary on Gen- 
esis has appeared.— Messrs. Triibner & Co., London, have pub- 
lished the first volume of an extensive work on the Greek myths 
and their relation to Oriental religions, by Otto Gruppe. 

‘*Volapik ” has obtained academic recognition. The Uni- 
versity of Munich, the third largest in Germany, has voted to 
permit Dr. J. E. Weiss to give lectures on the new “universal 
language” 

A member of the firm of Harper & Bros. is quoted as say- 
ing in reference to the proposition to change the form of broad- 
side editions, like the Franklin Square Library: ‘If the change 
is made, as I expect it will be, it will occur on January Ist, be- 
cause the yearly subscriptions expire then. If the editions are 
continued the form will be more convenient. For five years it 
has been a popular publication, but the public taste is capricious 
asto form. It is intimated that Congress may take some action 
bearing on the subject. It is uncertain, at any rate, as to what 
may be the legislation hereafter with regard to the continuance 
of such publications as second-class postal matter. Under that 
classification, now, can be sent daily and weekly papers, month- 
lies, and quarterlies, as well as the cheap subscription periodicals, 
the rate being one cent a pound. At third-rate postage, 
publishers would be taxed eight cents a pound instead of one.” 

Mr. G. W. Smalley writes from London to the N. Y. Tribune: 
“Sir Henry James is said to have given an opinion on the vexed 
question whether a copy of every American book issued here, 





though printed and published in America, must be sent, as every 
English book must, to the British Museum. He agrees with the 
Attorney-General that it must. Sir Henry James and Sir Richard 
Websier are two of the most eminent lawyers in England. The 
question has no great practical importance except to the Museum, 
which is steadily starved by the ‘l'reasury. But if this be the law, 
it is, like some other British laws which lay hands on foreigu pro- 
perty, an unjust law,” 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Life of Goldsmith,” which forms the 
next volume of the “Great Writers” series, will contain three 
hitherto unprinted letters of the poet. Letters of Goldsmith’s are 
extremely rare and three new and well authenticated specimens 
jn = Atheneum declares these to be), cannot fail to be of in- 
erest. 

The Industrial Educational Association is to publish a series 
of monographs in small pamphlets issued bi-monthly. The in- 
augural essay will be by President D. C. Gilman of John Hopkins 
University, on “ The Training of the Hand.” 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, have just pub- 
lished a new story by Mr. D. Christie Murray and Mr. Henry 
Herman. The scene is laid in Britain, in the first century, and 
the authors describe it as ‘“‘an experiment in imaginative art.” 

A ‘Parable ” of Count Tolstoi’s, called “‘ Where Love is there 
God is also,” is being printed in pamphlet, by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
for a Boston philanthropist, who intends to circulate it as a tract. 

Several suggestive volumes of ‘ Reminiscences” are an- 
nounced in London. Rev. William Rogers, rector of St. Botolphs, 
who has borne a considerable part in educational projects, and 
who has a reputation as a raconteur of much humor, is writing his 
life. Another book of the same class is ‘‘ My Sayings and Doings” 
by Rev. W. Quekett, M. A. Mr. Bancroft, the popular English 
comedian, is also writing an account of his life on the stage. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has under- 
taken to edit for the Early English Text Society the chief Anglo- 
Saxon codices. He is now preparing the Codex Exoniensis, and 
will take the Vercillensis next. When these have been edited sep- 
arately, with text, translation, and notes, Mr. Gollancz hopes to 
proceed with a “ Corpus Poeticum Anglo-Saxonicum,” on the same 
lines as the superb collection of Scandinavian poetry prepared for 
the Clarendon Press by Mr. Vigfusson. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


= G resigned his connection with The Antiquary, Mr. Gom- 

me is going to start, about the beginning of the New Year, a 
new monthly journal on much the same lines as those of the old 
magazine. 

The last thing that Mrs. Muloch-Craik wrote was a eulogy of 
Miss Mary Anderson, which will appear in the next number of 
The Woman’s World. 

The Forum announces a third series of educational articles, 
following the two series on ‘“‘ How I Was Educated” and “ Books 
That Have Helped Me.” A discussion is promised of certain pro- 
blems of the public school, such as, ‘‘ What should be taught?” 
“ How should teaching be done?” ‘ What is the proper attitude 
of the public school to the local and to the National Government 
and to the churches?” 


Mr. Kennan’s article in the January Century will be on the 
“Russian Provincial Prisons.” It will describe the present sys- 
tem, attempted reforms, and the effects on prisoners, and will give 
their secret methods of communication in changeable ciphers, the 
knock alphabet, etc. 








ART NOTES. 

R. C. A. TURNER, Mr. H. Bolton Jones, and his brother Mr. C. 
Frank Jones were given a reception in Baltimore on Tuesday 
evening of last week, by the Charcoal Club of that city. A feature of 
the occasion was an exhibition of the works of these artists con- 
tributed from their studios and borrowed from owners by the club. 
Mr. Turner was represented by fifteen pictures, his well-known 
“Courtship of Miles Standish” and “ Days that Are No More,” 
being included. Mr. Bolton Jones had seventeen, and Mr. Frank 
Jones eighteen examples, the former mostly landscapes, and the 
latter alndscapes and figure subjects. A collection of fifty repre- 
sentative pictures makes a very interesting exhibit, and the club 
deserves commendation for its enterprise, especially as, according 
to press accounts, the collection is to be accessible to the public 

during the week. 

These three painters are natives of Baltimore, and years ago 
constituted a little artistic group there of which Mr. Thomas Ho- 
venden was also a member. ‘The lovers of art in Baltimore do 
honor to their city in thus honoring her distinguished sons, and 
the example might be emulated with profit by other communities. 
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The Art Students’ League of New York has again been obliged 
to seek increased accommodation, and has occupied two houses 
on East Twenty-third street, not far from the National Academy. 
The corps of instructors has also been increased, and now includes 
Messrs. Walter Shirlaw, Kenyon Cox, Thomas Eakins, William 
Chase, E. M. Blashfield, Carroll Beckwith, Siddons Mowbray, 
Fred. Brewster, and L. Levy. The class rooms are larger and 
have better light, better heat, and better ventilation ; these im- 
provements obviating some of the strongest objections heretofore 
urged against the League. 

Mr. Alexander Doyle is to be the sculptor of a colossal statue 
representing ‘‘ Patriotism” for a monument in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. As the monument is to commemorate the inauguration of 
Jefferson Davis as the first president of the “Southern Confeder- 
acy,” the title ‘‘ Patriotism ” may possibly suggest criticism, as it 
will. The figure will doubtless be of classic model, and, under the 
circumstances, it may occur to intelligent minds that it would be 
as well to call it by some other name. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


CORRECTIONS AS TO IDENTITY. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
I VENTURE to suggest two or three corrections in some recent 

allusions to persons in THE AMERICAN. In the number for 
December 10, (p. 123), a reviewer says, referring to ex- President 
Porter, of Yale: “ His father was one of the eminent professors 
who made Andover Seminary a power in its very first decade.” 
It was Dr. Ebenezer Porter, who was a professor at Andover, and 
Dr. Noah Porter Sr., father of the President, was a pastor in 
Farmington, Conn., for nearly or quite half a century. 

In THE AMERICAN of November 26, you say: “ Dr. James 
March, of Middlebury, was the first American interpreter of 
Coleridge.” It was Dr. James Marsh, of Burlington, Vermont. In 
the same number, p. 92, it is affirmed that Wordsworth’s “ Pre- 
lude” has “ never before been published apart from the author’s 
complete works.” This isa mistake. I had in my library for 
years ‘The Prelude,” in a separate volume, but do not now re- 
member who was the publisher, as I gave the volume to Iowa 
College Library, some years ago, on obtaining the “ Riverside 
Edition ” of the poet’s complete works. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that it was an American edition. ’ S ¥ 

As to the poem itself, it is important as history and a “ key ” to 
his other works; but much of it is rather dull reading, although 
F. W. Robertson, praises it highly, in his “ Life and Letters, 
(Harper & Bros.), Pp. 227; a passage well worth reading, but too 
long to quote here. " ia 

ery respec 
ve M. K. Cross. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


y or IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. With some addi- 
aang ey Mrs. Arthur Brownson. (Story of the Nations Series.) Pp. 
435. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Tur LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON STUDIED ANEW. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Pp. 392. $——. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
o ELDER DAUGHTERS MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. By Helen Ekin 
an Pp. 165. $0.75. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A TaLEor Love By M.B.M. Toland. (With Drawings by H. 
ain Mowbray and W. Hamilton Gibson, ete.) Pp.110. $3.00. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. OETEA 

Lt Works OF Stk WALTER Scott, BARONET. Edited, with a 
eeenal covilens of the Text. by William J. Rolf, A. M., Litt. D. (With 
many Illustrations.) Pp. 646. $10.00. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

-TrmEe Music. A Compilation from Newspapers and Books. By 

sme uL Brooks. With an Introduction by Prof. Edward S. Morse. 
Pp. 283. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Lire’s PRoBLEMS, HERE AND HEREAFTER. An Autobiography. Pp. 317. 
$1.25. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. icine a 
[GEL OF THE VILLAGE. By L. M. Ohorn. ranslated [from the 
aaa eo y“ Mrs. Matthews. Pp. 253. $1.25. Boston: Cupples & 
Hurd. 

THE SUSQUEHANNA, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Truman H. 

Leo enrdy, (With Illustrations by F. 0.C. Darley, and F. E. Lummis.) Pp. 
197, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ys, (AND THEIR FATHERS) ON MORALS, MIND, AND MANNERS. 
weg ola ne Pp. 208. $1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Np. Hints toward settling the Labor Question. By Augustus 
arg Pp. 251. $1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
ScrencE SkeTcHES. By David Starr Jordan. Pp. 276. $1.50. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. ; 

ND THE EarTH. Home Letters from Foreign Lands. By D. 

" Om aaa. Pp. 449. $2.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE 


Ormspy MAcKNIGHT MITCHEL. A Biographical Narrative. By his Son, 
F, A. Mitchel. 


Pp. 392. $2,00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE NORTHEASTERN FISHERIES. A History of 
the Fishery Question. By Charles B. Elliott, LL.B. Pp.151. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota. 

THE VAGRANT, AND OTHER TALES. By Vladimir Korolenko. Translated 
from the Russian by Mrs. Aline Delano. Pp. 285. $1.25. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A RussIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By Count Lyoff N. Tolstoi 
Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Pp. 349. $1.50. 
Now York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE ASTEROIDS, OR MINOR PLANETS, BETWEEN MARS AND JUPITER. By 
Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D. Pp. 60. $0.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 





COMMUNICATION AT SEA, 


A=. ocean steamer leaves the port of New York for Liverpool. In 
all features of construction and equipments he is a triumph of modern 
engineering. She carries perhaps seven hundred people, with specie and 
cargo aggregating millions in value, and she will traverse the ocean at the 
ordinary speed of the railway train of not many years ago. Violent storms 
merely delay her, the heaviest seas scarcely impede her progress. Of all 
things in the world, we see in her the most nearly perfect embodiment of 
man’s victory over the forces of nature. Within a very brief period from 
the time that steamer loses sight of land, she may plunge into a dense fog- 
bank. Then despite all her marvelous mechanism, despite all the genius 
and skill lavished upon her every internal detail, she is to all intents and 
purposes lost. Not wrecked or destroyed, but simply lost, cut off practi- 
cally, and for the time being, as much from all communication with the 
world as if she had suddenly been transferred to another planet. She can - 
not indicate her whereabouts to another vessel, she cannot recognize the 
bearing or distance of other ships in her vicinity, and in a few hours she 
will be unable to determine her own position witha certainty. Further- 
more, there is uo knowing at what moment another vessel may crash into 
her, or she into another vessel. In brief, she is face to face with the greatest 
peril of the sea; and the fact remains that, after all the centuries during 
which men have sailed the great deep, this problem of how to secure inter- 
communication between ships at sea during “thick weather” has resisted 
and still resists every attempt at human ingenuity toward its solution. 
Ships at sea now communicate with one another either by visible or by 
audible signals, Visible signals usually are made by displaying flags of 
different colors or patterns, which represent letters of the alphabet or num- 
bers. Audible signals are made by the blasts of a whistle on a steamer, or 
by the ringing ofa bell or the sounding of a horn ona sailing vessel. To 
steam swiftly through a fog and so increase the chances of collision with 
another vessel, or to go slowly and so to increase the chances of another 
vessel colliding with us, may be simply, perhaps, to choose one or the other 
horn of adilemma. It is of more importance to do away with the dilemma 
itself, and this can be done only by inventing some way of transmitting in- 
telligence from one ship to the other independently of the prevailing 
meteoric conditions. And itis by reason of these conditions that sound- 
signals fail or mislead. 

Two methods of establishing communication between vessels have been 
proposed, one being partly electrical and partly acoustic and the other wholly 
electrical in character. The first system has been experimented upon by 
Professor Lucien J. Blake, and, to some extent, by Mr. Edison. Its general 
plan is as follows: Any sort of sound-producing apparatus, such as a whis- 
tle or fog-horn, is arranged to produce its blasts under the surface of the 
water, wherein the sound-waves will travel in all directions with a velocity 
four or five times as fastas the air. There is nothing electrical, therefore, 
in this part of the contrivance. The receiving apparatus is to consist of a 
tube extending down through the ship, and open below, so as to become 
filled with a column of water into which some of the sound-waves pass. In 
this tube is to be arranged a telephone transmitter (the contrivance ordina- 
rily talked into), which will take up the sound which has passed through 
the water and electrically transmit the signals through a wire to the cap- 
tain’s cabin or other quiet room in the ship, where an ordinary telephonic 
receiver is provided, at which instrument, during night and thick weather, 
some one is constantly to listen. Professor Blake states that signals have 
thus been sent between boats a mile distant, through a rough sea and ina 
dense fog, and that the sound of a bell has been heard over a distance of one 
and a haif miles, around three or four turns of a river, when entirely in- 
audible through the air. Mr. Edison’s plan, so far as it has been made public 
in the newspapers, appears to involve very much the same idea as that of 
Professor Blake. Nothing could be clearer than the distinguished inventor’s 
elucidation of what he intends to accomplish, but no reported results are at 
hand other than a general statement that intelligible messages have been 
transmitted over a distance of a mile through the water of a Florida river. 
The second system is that proposed by Professor Alexander Graham Bell, 
and, as already stated, is purely electrical. He suggests an insulated wire 
to be connected with a dynamo on board ship, and trailed for a considerable 
distance astern, The electrical circuit from the dynamo to the exposed end 
of the wire, or metal plate thereto attached, is completed back to vessel by 
the water. The other pole of the dynamo may be connected to the iron ship 
herself. The reported theory of this arrangement is that when the current 
in the above circuit is interrupted by the making of siguals, currents will 
be induced in asimilar circuit established on another vessel, and that the 
variations produced in the second circuit will effect a receiving telephone 
included therein, so that signals will there be reproduced. Of the two sys- 
tems thus briefly outlined, that attributed to Professor Bell is the most 
promising. Tho objections to the acoustic plan are many and serious. The 
motion of the vessel herself, the constant vibration of the hull, due to the 
moving machinery and impact of waves, the groaning and creaking of the 
ship’s frame, and other unavoidable noises always present in a vessel in a 
sea way, and intensified in stormy weather, will effect the delicate mechan- 
ism of a telephone transmitter and tend to obliterate and obscure the signals 


1 From an article by Park Benjamin in The Forum for December. 
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received. At the present date, therefore, the great problem has been no 
more than barely attacked. That it will be ultimately solved and by 
electrical means the writer fully believes. Whoever succeeds may hope 
to secure for himslf a reward that might gratify the highest ambition. 








DRIFT. 


tie Springfield Repudlican opportunely publishes a portion of the address 

of James Bartlett, an old citizen of Detroit, at the semi-centennial of 
Michigan. Mr. Bartlett is an intelligent workingman and no rhapsodist. He 
had long been a machinist in Massachusetts when young, and spoke of 
things within his own knowledge. His own recollection went back forty- 
five years, for he first began in 1842, in a machine shop employing about 
fifty men, on cotton machinery for Lowell. He said: 

“The wages of a machinist in this shop were $1 to $1.25 a day; one na- 
bob of a pattern-maker received the great sum of $1.50. They went to work 
at 5 o’clock in the morning and worked until 7.30 at night, with an hour for 
breakfast and three-quarters for dinner. It was several years before we ob- 
tained eleven hours a day. It has now been ten hours a day for twenty-five 
years or more, and we grumble at that, though we may get more than twice 
the wages we did forty years ago; and we are hoping to get the same or 
higher pay for working eight hours. I know the condition of the machinist 
is better than it was when I first joined the guild ; he has better pay, better 
houses, better education, better living ; and I hope will keep on improving 
for the next fifty years. Large machine shops were started before 1836 ; 
one in Lowell employed over one thousand men on cotton machinery. Now 
the country is dotted with them. For my part, I don’t want any more of 
the good oid times. The present time is the best we have ever had, though 
I hope not the best we shall ever see. In fifty years we have reduced our 
hours of labor from fourteen to eight hours a day; our wages are doubled, 
and the necessities of life are much cheaper, (a barrel of salt, which cost 
$3.50 years ago, has been sold in Michigan for 75 cents.) The great curse of 
drunkenness is very muchdiminished. We live in better houses, better 
warmed and lighted, and we are better clothed ; a high school education is 
in the reach of every child; books are free to all; the poorest laborer who 
meets with an accident in our strects will receive surgical aid that no King 
could purchase fifty years ago. Our great railroads distribute the fruits of 
of laborso that famines are impossible. Beef killed on the prairies is sent 
all over the country, and supplies the markets of Europe. Fish from the 
salt seas and from our great lakes are eaten fresh all over the continent, 
and tropical fruits are peddled round all our streets.” 





The “sweating system ” is said to be more prevalent than ever among 
the tailors of London. Tailoring is now subdivided into so many easily 
learned branches that multitudes of the poorest and most destitute of the 
people, male and female, rush into it and accept wages that will barely keep 
body and soul together, and this state of things has been aggravated of late 





by the influx of great numbers of pauper foreigners, chiefly German and 
Russian Jews, who are able, from their previous habits of life, to live on 
much less than English workers. In garrets, back rooms, and cellars not 
more than 9 or 10 feet square, heated with coke fires for the pressers’ irons, 
and lighted with flaring gas jets, six, eight, or ten persons are crowded, all 
hard at work. 





The human race is not the only one that has the privilege of furnishing 
centenarians. There are several birds that have the pretension to easily reach 
the age which Mr. Chevreul has attained. Among the candidates for the 
prize of longevity, says the Eleveur, must be cited the eagle, the swan, and 
the raven, which live for over a century. The perroquet. as well as the 
heron, is content to become a sexagenarian. The sparrowhawk lives to the 
age of forty, which is the age likewise reached by the duck and pelican. 
The!peafow] lives to be twenty-five, the pigeon twenty, the crane twenty-four, 
the linnet twenty-five, the goldfinch fifteen, the lark thirteen, the black- 
headed warbler fifteen, the blackbird twelve, the canary bird twenty-four, 
the pheasant fifteen, the thrush ten, the domestic coek ten, the red thrush 
twelve, and the wren three. 





A just issued Order in Councils is now in operation in England giving 
validity to the International Convention upon copyright, the ratifications 
of which took place upon the 5th of September. The countries which have 
joined in this arrangement for the protection of authors are Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Hayti, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Tunis. 
Henceforth the author of any literary or artistic work will haye the same 
right of copyright in all the countries named above, and which comprise 
the Copyright Union, a3 in the country in which his work is first produced, 
but for no longer period in any country than he enjoys in the country in 
which the work is first produced. If the author is not a subject or citizen 
of any of these countries, his publisher shal] be entitled to protect the copy- 
right as if he were the author. 





England is promised cheap, quick telegraphing with the Continent. The 
present monopoly of submarine cables expires shortly, and the British postl 
office has resolved to refuse all future concessions. The government wil 
either buy out existing lines or lay new ones. Mr. Raikes declines to pay 
for the good-will or for anything but the actual value of the plant. The 
present rates to Paris, five cents a word, will be reduced to two, they say.— 
Special London Dispatch. 








WHEN MIND AND Bopy ARE OUT oF Sorts, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in fora Bilious Attack, springing from a mors or 
less Disordered Liver.’ Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthy condition and speedily remove all biliary distress. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. | 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE CARER, ERAS: 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit | LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
_ Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, Nediaaai 





The Provident 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SURPLUS, $1,750,000, adie 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Ss. 


Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

"ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


CTORS. 
WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 


DI 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
JOHN B. GEST, 


EDWARD W. CLARK, 

GEorGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THomas DRAKE, 

THomas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun C, BULLITT. 





Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful yet ge of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris. 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 





THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 





ie this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 

Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. EARLE, Manager. 














ART. 


McCLEES’ 
GALLERIES, 


1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


‘JUST PUBLISHED: 
“A HAMLET IN FINISTERE.” 


AFTER JULES BRETON. 


“THE LOST CHORD.” 


By R. CLEVELAND Cox. 











EXQUISITE FRAMES IN PORCELAIN 
DE SAXE. 








SHOEMAKERS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








S. HUET, 251 S. SECOND STREET 


Designer and Manu- 
facturer of 


ARTISTIC WOOD 
MANTELS. 


Fine FURNITURE, 


i 
t_ 
|} | New Ideas and Ef- 
i’ fects in Interior Dec- 
orations and Home 
Comforts. Having in- 


creased my facilities, I 


am prepared to furnish BETTER WORK at lower prices 
than have ever betore been attempted. 


SAM’L HUET, 
Successor to C. B. MENCH, at the old stand, 
251 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


3105 HILLBORW ¢ 00 
FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 








prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made dresses and Wraps 
and everything that may be needed either for 
dress or house-furnishing purposes. It is be- 
lieved that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed 
to be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar 
qualities of Goods. 


N. W. COR. EIGHTH AND MARKET STS, 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 








Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 














? J ii 
Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, » «5 «6 3s « * 6 #0 ws $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

co ee ee are 1,383,298.65 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 


TOTAL ASSETS, OCTOBER IsT, 1887, 
$2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. T, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, Os. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH 

CHARLES S. WHELEN, 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, 
CHARTERED 1835, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - ---+---+--+-- - 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly SS cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


$2,395,450.73 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Toe WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 S. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 








